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SCENES  FROM  PARISIAN  THEATRES,  i 

Tiikatiiical  entertainments  have  at  all  times  en-  j 
tcred  more  into  tlie  social  life  of  the  French  iwople  : 
than  that  of  their  island  neighbors.  It  would  hardly 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  paper  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  circumstance,  which  we  believe  will  | 
be  taken  on  trust  by  our  readers,  cspHicially  by  such  ' 
of  them  as  have  made  the  transit  of  the  Channel.  \ 
They  have  seen  that  six  davs  of  the  week  are  not  | 
sufficient  for  the  Parisian  play-fltocr’s  enjoyment  of 
Le  Spcrlficle ;  he  must  supplement  it  by  Sunday 
eveninj'.  We  do  not  envy  his  sensations  at  his 
awaking  on  Monday  morninn:,  if  he  has  any  rejiular  , 
employment.  We  British  islanders  plume  ourselves  J 
oil  our  superior  morality  when  we  put  ourselves  in  ' 
comparison  with  our  Gallic  contemporaries,  and 
without  doubt  the  moral  exchaiifte  between  French  ' 
and  British  comedians  and  directors  of  theatres  is  : 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Were  every  shadow  of  re¬ 
straint  to  be  removed  from  theatrical  niana<rciiient 
in  London,  Uublin,  and  Edinburgh,  no  such  licen- 
tious  spectacles  would  ever  be  tolerated  by  the  pub-  | 
lie  as  were  exhibited  successively  in  Paris  immedi- 
.ately  after  its  three  revolutions.  In  fact,  no  actors  | 
or  actresses  known  to  the  British  public  could  ever  ; 
be  induced  to  apjiear  in  them.  ' 

Tlie  interest  taken  in  the  drama  in  Pai'is,  so  i 
much  exceeding  anything  witnessed  here,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  French  Government  ^ 
should  so  long  have  made  a  useful  engine  of  it,  and 
subsidized  it  with  liberal  subventions  when  it  was  i 
incapable  of  supporting  itself,  or  that  the  great  peo- ; 
pie  about  the  Court  have  from  the  days  of  Corneille  i 
at  all  times  been  assiduous  visitors  to  the  green-  ; 
rooms  and  the  coulisses  of  the  principal  theatres.  1 
Tlie  people  in  authority  during  the  Director)’  and  j 
those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  Consulate  were 
as  assiduous  in  their  attendance  as  those  who,  under  j 
the  elder  regime  were  admitted  to  the  orgies  of  the  ; 
Regency  and  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  Our  ob- 1 
ject  in  this  paper  being  merely  to  notice  some  inter¬ 
esting  circumstances  and  characters  of  the  Parisian  I 
stage  within  the  present  centmy,  the  reader  need 
not  fear  the  perusal  of  a  chronicle  embracing  the 
lives  and  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Molicre,  and 
their  less  known  successors. 

TALMA  AND  BUONAPAKTK. 

The  predilection  of  the  First  Consul  for  the 
theatre  was  only  less  strong  than  his  love  of  arms. 
From  the  epoch  of  1792  he  and  Talma  were  insep¬ 
arable,  and  he  passed  his  evenings  in  the  coulisses 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  More  than  once  the 


stage  manager  asked  Talma,  “  AVho  is  this  young 
officer  ?  ”  “  Napoleon  Buonaparte.”  “  His  name  is 
not  on  our  stage  list.”  “  Don’t  mind ;  he  is  my 
friend.”  “  O,  that ’s  another  affair.” 

If  ever  emperor  or  king  loved  the  theatre,  that 
man  was  NajMileon  I.  On  the  battle-field,  and  in 
the  gallery,  pit,  and  boxes  of  the  playhouse  it  was 
his  supreme  will  to  civilize  and  render  happy  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  conquering  and 
going  to  conquer,  he  carried  about  with  him  his 
tavorite  actors  and  actresses.  When  at  Erfurth,  in 
1808,  Talma  presented  every  morning  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  the  i)lay-bill  of  the  ensuing  evening.  One 
morning,  as  he  afterwards  related  to  Dr.  Veron, 
when  j)roceeding  to  the  door  of  Napoleon’s  recep¬ 
tion-room,  he  found  himself  detained  by  the  skirt 
of  his  coat.  “  Will  you  inform  the  Emperor,”  said 
the  impatient  visitor,  “  that  I  am  here  ?  ”  This  im¬ 
patient  visitor  was  the  King  of  Saxony. 

TALMA  AND  DUMAS. 

One  of  the  earliest  theatrical  performances  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Alexander  Dumas  in  his  youth  was  Tal¬ 
ma’s  “  Hamlet  ”  in  Ducis’s  adaptation  of  the  play. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  his  life.  What  would  it  not 
have  been  had  he  seen  the  “  Hamlet  ”  of  Shake- 
fmeare !  He  had  read  some  of  the  tragedies  of 
Corneille  and  Racine  and  found  the  exercise  rather 
tiresome.  The  piece  was  jierformed  at  Soissons  by 
a  strolling  company,  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  Talma, 
nor  ever  had  been  inside  a  Paris  theatre,  nor  heard 
Shakesjieare’s  name  pronounced. 

“  The  actor,”  he  wrifrs  in  liis  Me'moires,  tome  5, 
“  who  presented  ‘  Hamlet  ’  was  a  tall,  pale,  and 
dark  young  fellow  named  Cudot.  He  had  fine 
eyes,  a  powerful  voice,  and  such  g(X)d  rt'collection 
of  Talma,  that  when  I  saw  the  great  tragedian  in 
the  same  part,  I  thought  he  was  imitating  Cudot. 

“  As  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  original,  the 
‘  Hamlet  ’  of  Duels  with  his  fantastic  entry,  his 
apparition,  visible  to  himself  only ;  his  argument 
Tvith  his  mother,  his  soliloquy,  the  sombre  interroga¬ 
tory  addressed  by  doubt  to  death,  —  in  fine  the 
‘  Hamlet  ’  of  Duels  appeared  a  masterpiece,  and 
made  a  profound  impression  on  me,  full  of  inexpli¬ 
cable  sensations,  of  desires  without  obji'ct,  of  myste¬ 
rious  vistas  of  light,  of  pleasing  but  puzzling  ideas.” 

Dumas,  on  procuring  the  printed  play,  got  it  by 
heart  in  tluree  days ;  and  later  in  time,  when  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  original  (Alexander  is 
vain  of  his  knowledge  of  English),  he  could  not  for¬ 
get  the  poor  adaptation,  and  this  has  always  been  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him. 

It  was  a  happy  morning  for  yoimg  Alexander 
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when  his  friend  Adolphe  introduced  him  to  thi-  Actors  are  profoundly  chagrined  that  they  can 
great  tragedian,  the  object  of  the  visit  being  tiekets  leave  nothing  characteristic  of  their  genius  behind 
to  see  him  in  “  Sylla  ”  in  tlu*  evening.  them  ;  but  Dumas  says  he  has  pn-served  a  distbct 

“  Talma  was  very  short-sigh tt-d,  so  I  do  not  know  consciousness  of  Talma’s  apjiearanee,  his  tones  and 
whether  he  saw  me  or  not.  gestun-s.  “  O,”  he  exclaims.  — 

“  He  was  washing  his  bn-ast.  His  head  was  “  Might  your  great  shade  lu-ar  mi‘,  and  tremble 
nearly  bald,  a  circumstance  which  rather  puzzled  with  joy  to  be  so  well  rememlx-red  1  I  si'c  you 
me,  as  I  have  heard  that  his  hair  absolutely  rose  on  still  with  the  ironic  smile  on  your  lips,  leisundv 
his  head  at  the  sup|K)sed  sight  of  the  ghost.  shorU-n  the  distance  between  yourself  and  the  ac- 

“  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  little  cuser.  I  set'  you  lay  your  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
of  the  poetical  at  that  moment  about  Talma.  and,  draped  as  one  of  the  finest  antique  statues,  I 

“  Still,  when  he  stood  upright  with  the  lower  part  hear  j  ou  pronounce  ivith  thost^  searching  tones 
of  his  body  draped  in  a  white  woollen  robe,  and  which  vibrated  on  the  most  secret  fibres  of  the 
drew  a  comer  of  it  over  his  shoulder  and  breast,  heart,  these  cutting  and  sonorous  words,”  &c.,  &c., 
then'  was  in  the  movement  something  imperial.”  &c. 

Discovering  that  Alexander  >yas  a  son  of  an  old  In  the  scene  of  the  abdication  Talma  found  it  an 
aoquaintanct',  he  discoursi  d  awWle  with  him,  and  easy  matter  to  priKluce  a  deep  and  thrilling  effect, 
at  parting  gave  him  his  hand,  which  his  visitor  it  so  strikingly  n'calh'd  the  similar  event  in  the  ca- 
would  have  gladly  kisst'd.  His  description  of  the  reer  of  tlu'  EmjX'ror. 

rest  is  entindy  Dumasian.  Dumas  and  Adolphe  paying  a  visit  to  Talma’s 

“  With  my  exalted  ideas  of  the  theatn'.  Talma  dn'ssing-rcxim,  to  re-express  thi'ir  delight  at  the 
was  a  god,  —  one  unknown ’t  is  true  as  Jupiter  was  gratification  affonled  them,  found  it  filled  with  the 
to  Semele,  —  a  god  who  then  appeari'd  to  me,  but  litorary  men  of  Paris,  Casimir  Delavigni',  Jouv, 
who  would  bi'  fully  revealed  in  the  evening.  the  author  of  “  Sylla,”  and  other  names  now  for- 

“  Our  hands  touched.  gotten.  Tliey  discovered  him  in  his  white  flannel 

“  O  Talma,  if  you  had  be  en  twenty  years  young-  robi',  rt'lieved  of  his  jmrple,  and  a  short,  friendly 
OT,  or  I  twenty  years  older  I  conversation  ensued.  But  it  would  Ik'  unworthy 

“  All  the  honor  was  for  me.  1  knew  the  past ;  of  Alexander  to  giv«'  the  conclusion  in  any  but  Ids 
you  could  not  know  the  future,  (renown  of  D.,  to  own  words,  which,  sublime  as  they  an.',  arc  sc'parated 


“  If  any  one  could  haveltold  you  that  the  hand 


which  you  then  held  would  then'after  wriU'  sixty  bring  me  good  fortune.’ 


by  a  very  narrow  line  from  the  ridiculous. 

“  ‘  Touch  my  forehead,’  said  I  to  Talma,  ‘  it  will 


or  eighty  dramas,  in  each  of  which  you  who  wen' 
seeking  for  characters  all  your  life  would  have 


“  Talma  laid  his  luind  on  my  head. 

“  ‘  Be  it  so,’  said  he.  ‘  I  pronounce  vou  jKHJt  in 


found  one  which  vou  would  exalt  to  a  wonder,  you  the  names  of  Shakespt'an',  of  Corneille,  and  of 
would  not  have  let  off  so  coollv  the  poor  young  Schiller.  Return  home,  enter  your  business  office, 
man,  all  blushing  for  having  bad  the  honor  of  and  if  you  possess  thi'  true  vocation,  the  angel  of 
speaking  to  you,  —  of  touching  your  hand.  pot'sy  will  find  your  abode,  will  taki'  you  by  the 

“  But  how  could  you  have  discoveri'd  in  mi',  O  hair  as  befell  the  prophet  Habacuc,  and'  carry  you 
Talma,  that  of  whicb  I  was  unconscious  mvself?  ”  when;  your  destiny  calls.’ 


hair  as  befell  the  prophet  Habacuc,  and  carry  you 
when;  your  destiny  calls.’ 

“  I  took  Talma’s  hand  with  intention  to  kiss  it. 

“  ‘  Come,  come,’  said  he  ;  ‘  this  youth  is  enthusi 


A  very  si'nsible  query  !  Many  a  successful  man  “  I  took  Talma’s  hand  with  intention  to 
of  letters,  as  well  as  Dumas,  has  bi'cn  seized  with  “  ‘  Come,  come,’  said  he  ;  ‘  this  youth  is 
melancholy  at  the  ri'collection  of  the  death  of  his  astic ;  something  will  be  made  out  of  him.’ 
parents,  before  they  could  enjoy  the  literary  ri'- 

nown  of  tlu'ir  child.  tkaits  of  talma. 

Dumas  had  si'cn  Bonaparte,  his  head  bent  on  his  From  the  Allemaijue  of  Mine,  de  Stael  \ 


Dumas  had  si'cn  Bonaparte,  his  head  bent  on  his  From  the  AHemaijue  of  Mine,  de  Stael  we  quote 
breast,  pass  in  his  carriage  northwards  eight  days  this  sketch  of  the  gix'at  actor,  premising  that  we  do 
before  Ligny,  and  return  the  day  afti'r  Waterloo,  not  altogether  subscribe  to  the  illustrious  Madame’s 


and  he  uttored  a  cry  of  surprise  from  his  seat  bi'- 
hind  the  orchestra,  when  he  saw  the  same  sombn 


dictum,  that  “  when  a  man  of  genius  ajipears  in 
France,  it  is  almost  of  necessity  that  he  should  at 


face  on  Talma’s  shoulders  as  he  came  on  the  stage  tain  to  a  degri'i'  of  perfection  nearly  without  exam 
in  the  character  of  SyUn.  pie.  For  he  unites  the  boldness  which  1ms  raiseu 

“  Many,”  ob8ervi*d  Dumas,  “  have  since  essayed  him  above  the  erowd  of  ordinary  men  to  the  tact  of 
by  means  of  the  grivn  unifonn,  the  gray  redimjoti-  good  taste,  which  is  so  I'ssential  to  nossi'ss,  when  it 
and  the  little  hat,  to  re-east  this  antique  medal,  this  doi'S  not  injun'  the  originality  of  talent.” 
bronze,  half  Greek,  half  Roman ;  hut  none,  O  Tal-  “  Talma  may  be  citod  as  a  model  of  boldness  and 
ma,  had  your  flashing  eye,  with  the  calm  and  sen'ne  of  rule,  of  natural  graci'  and  dignity.  He  j>o8Si'Ssed 
physiognomy,  on  which  the  loss  of  a  throni'  and  tlu'  the  si'crets  of  different  arts ;  his  attitudes  recalled 
death  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  si'cmed-not  to  the  bi'autiful  statues  of  antiquity,  his  drapeiy  in  his 
have  had  the  smallest  effect.  Tins  was  the  head  various  movements  assumed  those  graceful  folds 
made  up  for  Sylla,  —  a  crown  over  the  limp  hair,  which  might  seem  the  effect  of  arrangement  in  a 
the  fon'head  wrinkled  with  inquietude,  the  look  that  state  of  ri'pose.  The  expn'ssion  of  his  look  deserved 
of  the  lynx  and  hyena  combined,  the  eyes  darting  to  be  studied  by  paintors.  Sometimes  he  enti'red 
(Reams  from  under  the  (quivering  eyelashes,  like  on  the  scene  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  sudden- 
thoBi'  of  animals  whose  tune  of  watcldng  is  the  ly  feeling  or  emotion  made  them  give  forth  such 
■isht.”  flashes  as  seemed  to  brighten  the  scene. 

In  Talma  wen'  united  thn'e  supri'me  (qualities  “  Tlie  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  the  spectators 
seldom  found  together  in  anv  one  man,  —  simplici-  even  before  the  si'nse  of  the  words  could  excite  any 
ty,  strength,  and  poefarj-.  lie  completely  identified  emotion.  Wlien  descriptive  versi'S  occurred  in  his 
himself  with  his  character,  was  nrofoundlv  melan-  part,  he  made  their  beauties  be  felt  as  if  Pindar 
choly  in  Orestes,  torribk'  in  Nero,  hidi'ous  in  himself  had  been  reciting  his  own  compositions. 
CHoxscester.  Others  requin'  time  to  produce  emotion,  but  there 
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waa  in  the  voice  of  this  man  a  ct^rtoin  ma^,  which 
with  tlie  first  accents  awakened  the  heart’s  sym¬ 
pathy. 

“  This  artist  confemKl  on  the  French  drama  what 
the  (fcrmans,  right  or  wrong,  aifinu  it  does  not  pos¬ 
sess,  —  nature  and  originality.  He  strongly  seized 
on  toreign  characteristics  in  his  rules,  and  no  actor 
could  produce  such  imposing  effects  by  such  simple 
means.  Shakespeart'  and  Racine  were  artistically 
combined  in  Ids  declamation.” 

Talma  is  praised  fur  his  attention  to  tlie  conven¬ 
ience  of  his  stage-brothers  and  sisters  during  the 
scenes,  instead  of  endeavoring,  as  some  do,  to 
thwart  or  disconcert  them  in  tlK-ir  parts.  Many 
are  known  through  mischief  or  ill-will  to  lay  snares 
for  their  fellows  to  their  own  detriment,  or  that  of 
the  business  of  the  scene  for  the  moment.  He  al¬ 
ways  endeavored  to  render  the  ]>arts  of  his  interlo¬ 
cutors  effective  as  well  as  his  own.  Talma  knew 
English,  and  was  in  other  respects  familiar  with  the 
literatuiv  of  his  day.  He  left  nuiny  in  sincere  af¬ 
fliction  at  his  death,  for  he  was  of  a  kind  and  oblig¬ 
ing  disposition.  His  theatrical  caiver  commenced 
in  1 78  7  at  the  Tlieatre  Fran(,'ais,  his  death  took  place 
on  th(^  l!>th  of  October,  1826. 


MADEMOISELLK  GEORGES. 

In  the  revolutions  of  years.  Talma  had  his  en¬ 
trees  at  the  Tuileries,  and  this  or  that  crowned 
head  would  ask  of  the  Emperor,  “  Sire,  who  is  this 
man  ?  ”  and  the  answer  invariably  was,  “  It  is  Tal¬ 
ma,  one  of  my  Mends.”  It  was  Talma,  who  first 
gave  the  little  court  at  Malmaisou  a  desire  to  see 
Mile.  Georges,  who  made  her  (Itbut  in  “  Iphigcnia 
in  Aulis,”  at  the  “  Theatre  of  the  Republic,”  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1802.  A  fine  woman  and 
chamdng  actress  was  Mile.  Georges  Weymer,  and 
hard  was  the  struggle  for  places  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  on  that  memorable  night.  Geoffry,  the  “  Jules 
Janiu  ”  of  that  day,  was  scandalizeil  at  the  ill-con¬ 
duct  which  the  most  polite  people  under  the  sun 
e.xhibited  on  getting  into  the  playhou.se. 

“  This  ta.ste  for  spectacles  resembles  ferocity  and 
barbarism.  Women  nearly  stifled  uttered  piercing 
cries,  while  men  in  a  savage  silence,  forgi*tral  of  all 
politeness  and  respect  to  the  fair  .«e.\,  thought  of 
nothing  but  fwv;ing  a  passage  at  the  e.xpen.se  of  all 
that  surrounded  them.  ...  We  have  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  pieces  and  better  actors  than  the  Athenians,  — 
this  is  not  proved,  —  but  it  is  certain  that  they  con¬ 
ferred  on  their  .scenic  entertainments  more  nobility 
and  dignity. 

“  The  councillors  of  King  Priam  cried  out  as 
Helen  went  by,  ‘  So  beautiful  a  princess  is  worth 
fighting  for,  but  however  wonderful  her  beauty, 
peace  is  to  be  preferred  to  it.’ 

“  And  I  have  said  to  myself  in  beholding  Mile. 
Georges,  ‘  Can  we  be  surprised  that  people  should 
run  the  risk  of  suffocation  for  the  sight  of  so  superb 
a  woman  ?  But  if  she  were  fairer  still,  they  should 
not  allow  people  to  be  stifled,  —  even  on  her  own 
account,  for  an  audience  is  more  severe  bn  a  debu¬ 
tante  when  the  sight  of  her  has  cost  them  much.” 

The  historian  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  in  our  own 
days  would  not  subscribe  this  opinion.  He  says, 
and  it  is  from  e.xperience  he  speaks,  that  no  specta¬ 
tors  arv.  uiore  chary  of  applause  than  tha^e  who 
have  paid  nothing  at  the  doors. 

In  1835,  thirty-three  years  later,  Theophile  Gau¬ 
tier  felt  himself  at  a  loss  for  words  to  present  a  be¬ 
fitting  idea  of  the  appearance  (ff  the  same  enchant¬ 
ress.  How  a  woman  ever  under  the  influence  of 


public  applause,  strong  hopes,  strong  fears,  exhaus¬ 
tive  passions,  and  life  spent  in  the  unhealthy  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  theatre  co^d  retain  her  good  looks 
and  her  popularity  for  such  a  long  periw  b  more 
than  we  can  undertake  to  account  for.  We  must 
venture  on  a  version  of  Gander’s  impassioned 
French. 

“Mademoiselle  Georges  resembles  a  medal  oi 
^racuse,  or  an  IsLi  from  the  basnreliefs  of  Egina. 
Tlie  curve  of  the  eyebrows,  traced  with  an  incom¬ 
parable  purity  and  delicacy,  shadow  two  eyes  full 
of  fire  and  the  lightning  fl&«hes  of  tragedy.  'The 
I  nose  slender  and  straight,  distinguished  by  noetrib 
obli(|ue  and  dilated  when  under  the  influence  of 
I  passion,  is  united  to  the  forehead  by  a  line  simple 
and  grand  at  the  same  time.  The  mouth,  display¬ 
ing  great  firmness,  is  di.sdnguLshed  by  sharpness  at 
the  ciders,  and  is  as  snperbly  dbaiuniul  as  that 
of  the  avenging  Nemesiny  about  to  unmuzzle  her 
lion  with  the  claws  of  bronze.  This  mouth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  decked  at  times  with  smiles  of  imperial 
grace,  and  no  one  would  think  when  it  b  expresa- 
ing  the  tender  passions  that  it  has  ever  launched 
the  antique  imprecation  or  the  modem  anathema 
The  chin,  full  iff  strength  and  resolution,  relieves 
by  a  majestic  outline  the  profile,  which  b  rather 
that  of  a  goddess  than  a  mortal.  As  all  the  fine 
women  of  the  Pagan  cycle,  Mademmselle  Georges 
has  the  forehead  broal,  full,  and  swelling  at  the 
temples,  —  not  high,  however, — resembling  in  thb 
particular  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  junction  of 
the  arms  (to  the  body)  presents  a  formidaUe  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  vigor  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
boldness  id'  the  outline.  One  of  the  bracelets  of 
the  upper  arm  would  serve  for  girdle  to  a  woman  of 
moderate  sbe.  But  they  (the  arms)  are  white, 
smooth,  and  terminated  by  a  dimpled  hand  iff  child¬ 
ish  delicacy,  —  genuine  royal  hands,  made  to  bear 
the  sceptre  or  the  poniard  of  Alschylus  and  Eu¬ 
ripides.” 

All  the  influence  of  the  Christbn  religion  has 
hitherto  been  ineffectual  to  drive  out  the  sensuons 
pagan  spirit  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Lutetia, 
Its  stronghold  and  citadel  being  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  iff  its  men  of  letters  and  its  artists. 


NAPOLEON  A  GREAT  PLAT-GOER. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  special  farm- 
found  by  Mile.  Georges  as  well  as  Mile.  Mars,  in 
the  sight  of  the  First  Consul.  With  his  innate  love 


of  the  stage  and  everything  connected  with  it,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  of  course  that  two  such  gifted  and  attractive 
exponents  of  the  institution  should  have  entered 
more  deeply  into  his  affections  than  was  agreeable 
to  poor  Josephine. 

Tlie  reader  probably  recollects  the  name  of  that 
Roman  general  who,  when  seeing  some  master¬ 
pieces  of  Grecian  art  embarked  at  the  IHr»us  for 
Rome,  gave  the  captain  a  serious  charge  coneera- 
ing  theuL  “  Take  special  care  of  these  images  and 
pictimes,”  said  he,  “  for  if  they  are  lost  or  damaged, 
you  will  have  to  get  others  as  good  as  them  made.” 

The  First  Consul  had  in  him  something  of  the 
stuff  of  this  man  of  war.  Being  in  want  of  a  few 
poets,  he  asked  them  of  his  Grand  Master  of  the 
Universi^,  as  he  would  have  demanded  soldiers 
from  his  War  Minister.  “But,”  as  Dumas  says  in 
his  Memoirts,  “  it  was  easier  fisr  M.  le  Due  de  Fel- 
tre  to  fiu-nish  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts 


than  for  M.  de  Fontanes  to  famish  twelve  poets.” 
So  the  great  man  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
few  men  of  verse  of  the  second  order.  For  the 
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sake  of  geniuses  of  this  class  man^  chiefs  like  Na-  being  that  she  did  not  renounce  the  j)resentation  of 

C)leon  L  would  be  desirable.  Said  he  to  Luce  do  young  Ingenues  till  she  was  close  to  sixty  years. 

ancival,  who  had  just  finished  the  readings  of  his  Her  farewell  of  the  stage  was  an  initiatory  death. 
Hector,  “You  have  written  a  fine  tragedy;  I  will  In  1838,  when  the  socie'taires  of  the  theatre  were 
have  it  acted  in  the  camp.”  And  the  evening  of  becoming  painfully  sensible  that  the  lady’s  age  and 
its  representation  he  sent  the  poet  a  brevet  of  ap{)earance,  and  her  pretensions  to  fill  the  parts  of 
6,000  francs  pension,  with  directions  that,  taking  young  ladies  were  not  in  accordance,  some  of  them 
into  consideration  the  jmverty  of  pot*ts  in  general,  said  to  Scribe,  “  Ah,  if  you  could  induce  her  to  se- 
the  first  year’s  salary  should  be  paid  in  advance.  lect  tlie  role  of  a  duenna  1  ”  “  Certainly,”  said  he, 

“  I  ’ll  do  it.”  A  wager*  was  made,  and  the  never- 
M.'VDEMOiSKLLE  MARS.  weaiy  dramatist  composed  a  piece  in  which  there 

It  was  the  imperial  will  that  all  the  members  of  was  a  charming  woman,  but  still  a  grandmother, 
his  family  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  crown  She  was  such  a  delightful  personage  that  the  wooer 
should  have  their  boxes  at  the  T’Acatrei^/vf/tfu/s.  lie  of  her  granddaughter  changed  his  mind  and  ])ro- 
set  them  the  example  by  engaging  one  for  himself  at  ixised  for  herself.  Having  read  the  piece  to  Mile. 
21,000  francs  per  annum.  He  dki  not  even  think  Mars,  and  received  abundant  ajiplausc  for  it,  he 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  attention  to  the  reign-  said,  “  I  need  not  mention.  Mademoiselle,  the  part 
ing  stage  goddess  on  a  public  occasion.  One  Sun-  intended  for  vou.”  “  O,  no  need  at  all,”  said  she, 
day,  reviewing  his  guanls  in  the  court  of  the  Tui-  “  but  whom  tio  you  intend  for  the  grandmother  ?  ” 
leries,  he  perceived  Mile.  Mars  in  the  crowd  of  spec-  Scribe’s  spirits  descended  into  his  boots ;  he  lost 
tators,  kept  from  pressing  on  the  exercise-ground  his  wager,  and  the  company  their  hojies. 
by  a  row  of  pickets.  He  advanced  at  once  through 

this  cordon,  and  accosted  the  lady  with  the  utmost  nouis  xviii.  at  the  play. 

kindliness  and  coimtesy.  “  You  have,  Mademoi-  Alas,  alas  I  for  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  pleas- 


21,000  francs  per  annum.  He  dki  not  even  think  Mars,  and  received  abundant  ajiplausc  for  it,  he 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  attention  to  the  reign-  said,  “  I  need  not  mention.  Mademoiselle,  the  part 
ing  stage  goddess  on  a  public  occasion.  One  Sun-  intended  for  vou.”  “  O,  no  need  at  all,”  said  she, 
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ioif*  cordon,  and  accosted  the  lady  with  the  utmost  Louis  xviii.  at  the  play. 

kindliness  and  coimtesy.  “  You  have,  Mademoi-  Alas,  alas  I  for  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  pleas- 
selle,”  said  he,  “  come  to  return  one  of  the  frequent  ures  and  earthly  grandeurs  1  Napoleon,  who  could 
visits  which  it  gives  us  such  pleasure  to  make  to  bring  into  the  field  myriads  of  devoted  fighting 
you  at  the  Theatre  Francois.”  Of  course  the  eyes  men,  who  was  adored  by  his  veterans  and  his  fam- 
and  attention  of  the  staflT  officers  were  at  once  fixed  ily,  who  might  have  been  clothed  in  purple  and 
on  the  lady,  whom  all  her  familiarity  with  the  at-  gold,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day  if  he  chose, 
tention  of  the  great  hardly  fitted  to  go  composedly  and  who  so  heartily  enjoyed  liis  evening’s  dramatic 
through  her  part  in  the  conference.  perfonnance,  and  the  society  of  its  exponents,  is  in 

Buonaparte’s  return  from  Elba  was  a  .source  of  time  a  lonely  inhabitant  of  a  rocky  island,  and 
joy  and  triumph  to  the  great  actress.  On  her  first  another  is  seated  on  his  uneasy  throne, 
appearance  during  the  “  Hundred  Days  ”  she  held  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  joy  and  gratifica- 
in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of  violets ;  she  bore  violets  in  tion  experienced  by  Louis  XVlll.  and  the  other 
her  sash ;  they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  borders  of  members  of  liis  family  on  entering  the  Comeilie 
her  robe;  they  adorned  her  hair.  This  was  re-  E’/uwcaisc,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1814.  ^Miile 
membered  to  her  prejudice  in  the  early  days  of  the  his  ears  were  filled  with  the  shouts  of  acclaim  from 
Restoration.  Acting  in  “  Tartuffe  ”  .she  was  pre-  every  jjart  of  the  theatre,  and  his  heart  with  selt- 
vented  lirom  proceeding  by  loud  orders  from  the  complacence,  it  is  probable  that  the  terns  of  execra- 
orchestra  and  the  pit  to  cry  “  Vive  le  Roi !  ”  She  tion  in  which  his  family  were  continually  mentioned 
availed  herself  of  a  moment  of  miiet  to  say,  “  (Jen-  in  the  various  theatres  during  the  decade  1 790  - 1800 
tlemen,  I  have  already  cried  “  Vive  le  Roi  1  ”  and  never  recurred  to  his  mind  any  more  than  the  enthu- 
th^  condescended  not  to  insist  on  the  repetition.  siasm  of  actors  and  audience  for  Napoleon  during 
In  private  life,  as  well  as  on  the  boards.  Made-  his  days  of  power.  Dr.  Veron  thus  describes  the 
raoiselle  Mars  was  natural,  unaffected,  and  cheer-  temporary  insanity. 

fill.  She  showed  in  her  manners,  in  her  language;  “  Long  before  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  Rue 
and  in  her  conduct,  a  rare  penetration,  and  the  de  Richelieu  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  theatre 
delicacy  of  a  well-educated  woman.  She  did  not  were  incumbered  with  an  immense  crowd.  The 
seek  for  witty  expressions,  but  spoke  with  tact  and  throng  was  so  dense  at  the  entrance  that  the  offi- 
good  sense.  One  of  her  observations  deserves  to  cials  were  overpowered  for  a  time,  and  many  pene- 
he  quoted :  “  How  much  better  would  we  act  if  we  trated  into  the  building  without  tickets.  Standing 
soiwht  applause  less  1  ”  room  in  the  parterre  (pit)  sold  as  high  as  120 

Daughter  of  a  comedian,  she  appeared  on  the  francs.” 
boards  at  eight  years  of  age.  Her  tlefmt  as  an  in-  Count  Orloff  and  the  Duke  of  Vauguyon,  failing 
genue  in  the  Theatre  FranenUt  was  not  successful,  at  all  otlier  points,  attempted  the  stage  entrance  at 
She  was  meagre  in  person,  had  sharp  elbows,  and  the  end  of  a  long  and  dark  pas.sage.  The  porter 
rather  red  arms  and  bands,  but  her  eyes  were  ex-  keeping  them  at  bay,  they  took  out  several  gold 
pressive,  her  smile  agreeable,  and  her  voice  of  a  pieces  (Dr.  Veron  savs  handfuls),  but  there  were 
pleasing  and  impressive  character.  Witli  time  lookers-on,  and  poor  Cerberus  was  forced  to  remain 
came  soft  and  rounded  contours,  and  she  combined  in  his  duty.  Tlie  shouts  of  welcome  on  the  entrance 
in  herself  all  the  qualities  of  beauty,  talent,  and  of  the  Royal  Family  would  have  blown  off  the  roof 
success.  of  a  weak  building.  At  the  conclusion  one  of  the 

Mademoiselle  Mars  was  well-favored  by  fortune,  high  officials  of  tlie  candle  having  ceded  his  place 
Besides  her  profits  as  socie'taire  of  the  theatre,  she  to  Talma,  the  King  looked  on  tbe  change  with 
was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  30,000  francs  besides  much  pleasure.  “  Ah,  M.  Talma,”  said  he,  “  you 
her  gains  during  the  recess;  and  the  presents  made  have  given  me  much  gratification,  and  my  opinion 
to  her  (some  from  unknown  quarter.s)  amounted  to  is  worth  something ;  I  have  seen  Lekain.” 
a  fabulous  sum.  Talma  of  course  was  happy  for  the  moment  at 

She  was  of  a  generous  and  charitable  disposition,  the  distinguished  notice  of  wliich  he  was  the  object, 
and  supported  more  than  one  helpless  artist.  The  but  he  could  not  the  less,  when  in  the  quiet  of  his 
life  of  the  theatre  was  so  combined  with  her  well-  own  room,  lament  the  untoward  fate  of  him  who 
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had  remained  his  constant  friend  in  every  station 
from  Sous-lieutenant  to  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Thus  was  the  Restauration  inaugurated  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais. 

AUGUSTIN  eugi:ne  sckibe. 

M.  Scribe,  to  whom  we  have  alluded  as  winning 
his  spurs  at  the  Restauration,  was  not  driven  by 
the  hard  and  sharp  whip  of  necessity  to  write  for 
the  stage.  His  income  on  quitting  college  reached 
to  2,000  francs.  The  instinct  of  arranging  plots 
and  inventing  suitable  dialogues  must  have  been 
very  strong  in  him,  for  in  the  year  1853  he  had 
written  upwards  of  three  hundred  pieces.  Like 
others  who  have  attained  the  height  of  literary  rep¬ 
utation,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ascent.  From  1811  to  1816  he  was  employed 
in  the  production  of  unsuccessful  pieces.  At  last,  in 
collaboration  with  M.  Delestre-roirson,  he  wrote 
Une  Nuit  de  la  Garde  National,  and  from  its  first 
representation  the  Vaudeville  and  Varidte  The¬ 
atres  kept  him  constantly  at  work.  From  the  ojien- 
ing  of  Le  Gynmase  in  1820,  he  wrote  assidually  for 
that  theatre,  having  signed  an  engagement  with  the 
proprietor,  his  collaborateur  just  mentioned,  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  a  piece  per  month  during  the  term  of  twelve 
years.  lie  not  only  furnished  the  number  agreed 
on,  but  even  eighteen  on  some  years.  Till  the  days 
of  July  the  Gymnase  boasted  the  title  of  Le  Theatre 
de  Madame,  as  it  enjoyed  the  special  patronage  of 
La  Duchesse  de  Berri. 

This  amount  of  literary  work,  saying  nothing  of 
attendance  at  rehearsals,  would  apparently  require 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  close  daily  applica¬ 
tion,  yet  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe  never  wrote  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  viz.  from 
5  A  M.  in  summer  and  6  in  winter  to  10.  The 
rest  of  bis  day  was  spent  in  correcting  and  advis¬ 
ing  his  actors  and  actresses,  and  gathering  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  from  every  available  quarter  to 
furnish  forth  dialogue  or  plot.  Remarks  casually 
heard,  passages  in  books,  facts  from  newspapers,  — 
all  furnished  material.  His  mind  seemed  to  assim¬ 
ilate  to  dramatic  material  everything  gathered  in 
by  his  senses.  All  this  industry  would  have  been 
unavailing  but  for  the  aid  given  by  several  working 
brothers,  furnishing  frameworks,  general  ideas,  plots, 
dialogues,  verses.  Scribe  himself,  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  facility  of  execution  and  incredible  per¬ 
severance,  overlooked  all,  directed  all,  sometimes 
furnishing  the  outline,  sometimes  merely  retouch¬ 
ing  the  piece,  and  at  other  times  recasting  it.  When 
it  was  finished,  he  always  joined  the  name  of  his 
principal  collaborateur  to  his  own  in  the  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  so  fixed  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention  on  the  great  drama  in  which  they 
themselves  were  actors,  or  at  least  chorus,  that  they 
could  not  feel  much  interest  in  the  comparatively 
insipid  pieces  of  the  Vaudeville.  So  Scribe  began 
to  invest  his  creations  with  a  political  character, 
and  thereby  fixed  again  the  distracted  attention  of 
the  Parisians  on  his  clever  creations,  —  Bertrand,  et 
Raton,  ou  I’Art  de  Conspirer ;  La  Passion  Secrete, 
Les  Amhitieux,  La  Camaraderie,  ou  la  Courte 
Echelle,  &c.,  which  were  received  and  performed 
at  the  Thdatre  Fran9ais.  Till  his  death,  in  1861,. 
he  never  put  off  his  harness.  When  not  composing 
short  musical  pieces  or  comedies,  he  was  preparing 
the  canvas  on  which  Halevy,  Adam,  and  Auber 
were  to  embroider  their  musical  creations.  In  1834 
■  he  replaced  the  deceased  poet  Arnault  in  the  Acad¬ 


emy.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  his  gains  were  great ;  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  riches  never  diverted  him  from  mental 
labor.  He  assiuned  for  his  device  a  pen,  and  for 
motto  the  legend  —  “Inde  Fortuna  et  Libertas.” 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  put  up  the  following  mod¬ 
est  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  his  noble  cha¬ 
teau  of  Sericomt,  near  Ferte  sous  Jouarre :  — 

“  Le  Th^dtre  a  pay6  cet  Aaile  Champetre  ; 

Vous  qui  paaaez  merci !  Je  vous  le  dois  peat-etre.”  * 

Scribe  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  settling  down 
as  a  married  man  till  he  was  of  the  more  than  ripe 
age  of  fifty-eight.  He  made  good  use  of  the  world¬ 
ly  means  vouchsafed  him  by  generosity  towards  all 
who  had  any  claim  on  his  good  offices.  He  liber¬ 
ally  upheld  institutions  whose  oWect  was  the  relief 
of  distres.sed  members  of  the  profession. 

If  it  would  be  incorrect  to  call  Scribe  a  genius,  the 
highe.st  degree  of  talent  at  least  must  be  awarded  to 
him.  His  works,  indeed,  betray  rapidity  in  composi¬ 
tion,  and  although  the  style  be  lively  and  brisk,  it 
wants  strength  and  correctness.  We  miss  analysis  of 
passion  and  developmentof  character,  but  instead  we 
get  a  succession  of  incidents  happily  linked,  a  pow¬ 
er  of  complicating  and  of  unravelling,  of  imagining 
happy  situations,  and  of  fi.xing  the  spectator’s  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  of  the  fable. 

Some  writers  light  on  a  subject  which  gives 
pleasure  to  themselves,  and  then  endeavor  to  infuse 
a  like  interest  into  their  public.  This  was  no  part 
of  Scribe’s  system.  He  ascertained  what  was  oc¬ 
cupying  public  attention  for  the  moment,  seized  on 
it,  and  presented  it  in  an  attractive  form  to  his  au¬ 
ditors,  already  well  disposed  for  its  reception. 

Scribe’s  inferiority  in  the  higher  department  of 
fictional  literature  was  made  apparent  in  his  histor¬ 
ical  romance  of  “  Piquillo  Alliaga,”  for  which  not¬ 
withstanding  he  received  from  the  proprietors  of 
Le  Steele  20,000  crowns.  The  subscribers  uttered 
many  complaints  while  it  was  running  its  course  in 
the  feuilletons,  and  the  experiment  was  not  re¬ 
peated.  Scribe’s  ability  lay  in  presenting  to  an 
assemblage  of  ordinary  capacities  lively  pieces,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  lay  in  the  smartness  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  skilful  construction  of  the  plot. 
He  did  not  possess  that  extensive  infonration, 
that  depth  of  thought,  that  insight  into  character 
or  into  the  workings  of  passion,  nor  those  powers 
of  imagination  which  would  interest  persons  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  scene  or  its  living 
exponents.  The  shorter  tales  of  Scribe  deserve 
scant  praise  from  any  one  who  has  a  leaning  to¬ 
wards  morality.  Some  will  probably  consider  the 
following  circumstance  as  indicative  of  a  small 
mind.  Scribe,  arranging  his  pieces  in  alphabetical 
order,  found  that  the  titles  of  none  of  them  had  for 
initials  K,  Y,  or  X ;  so  he  wrote  the  “  Kiosk  ”  for 
the  Opera  Comique,  “Yelva”  for  the  GjTnnase, 
and  “  Xacarilla  ”  for  Le  Grand  Opera. 

The  sufferings  endured  by  Scribe  at  the  hand  of 
the  musical  maestros  when  composing  librettos  for 
them,  were  almost  incredible,  —  such  changes  and 
re-changes,  and  still  new  alterations,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  make  in  his  verses. 

Scribe  was  not  popular  with  publishers  nor  the 
directors  of  theatres.  He  should  have  his  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  labors,  but  what  a  noble  use  did  he 
not  make  of  a  great  portion  of  his  income  I  Poor 
ladies  and  sometimes  poor  gentlemen  endeavoring 
to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  production  of  a  piece 

*  “  The  Drama  has  paid  for  thia  Rural  Retreat ; 

Thanks  to  you  who  pass,  I’m  perhaps  your  debtor.” 
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on  the  stage,  and  making  known  tlieir  straits  to 
Scribe,  he  would  take  their  pieces,  touch  them  up, 
recast  them  sometimes,  get  them  a  hearing  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  applicants  by  the  produce 
(in  chief)  of  his  own  brain. 

Early  one  morning  Mr.  S.aintinc  calling  at  his 
residence,  Rue  Olivier  Saint  Georges,  found  the  en¬ 
trance  of  his  house  crowded  with  a  number  of  jioor 
laborers  of  the  neighboriiood,  to  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  a  monthly  pension,  when 
employment  was  not  to  be  had.  Ills  wife,  whose 
heart  was  as  large  as  his  own,  urged  him  again  and 
again  to  lay  aside  his  literary  labors,  and  take  his 
ease,  but  he  cunningly  obtained  permission  to  work 
on  by  allowing  her  j)ensiouer,s  a  large  pro{K>rtion  of 
his  earnings. 

verok’s  portr.ait  hy  veron. 

Evidently  Dr.  L.  Veron  had  not  heani,  or  if  he 
had  heard,  had  nut  found  any  \^sdum  in  the  maxim, 
“  self-praise  is  no  commendation.”  The  following 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits  he  comphicently  re¬ 
quired  the  public  to  subscribe :  — 

“  In  all  the  situations  of  my  life  so  varied  and  so 
opposed  to  eaeh  other,  I  have  endimed  trials  very 
different  in  their  nature.  As  director  of  the  Opera, 
I  have  respiri’d  the  finest  perfume  of  adulation. 
All  the  journals  contended  with  eaeh  other  in  ex¬ 
tolling  my  great  abilities  as  director,  and  my  enlight¬ 
ened  passion  for  letU^rs  and  the  arts.  Tlie  members 
of  the  succeeding  Governments  whom  I  often  con¬ 
ferred  witli  either  at  their  own  houses  or  at  my 
own,  often  said  to  me,  ‘  How  do  you  manage  with 
the  journals?  The  praises  thej-  bestow  on  you 
really  fill  us  Tdth  jealousy.’  Wtdl,  I  was  only  at¬ 
tentive  and  polite  to  all,  and  complimentary  to 
every  one.  I  never  sent  a  box  ticket  to  a  man  of 
letters  without  enclosing  in  it  an  autogra])h  note, 
and  ri*proaching  him  for  not  coming  more  frequent¬ 
ly  to  the  opera.” 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE. 

Th  e  greatest  event  of  Veron’s  operatic  reign  was 
the  production  of  Robert  le  DinMe.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  lasted  for  four  months,  and  during  the  whole 
time  the  poor  director  had  a  feverish  half-hour  of 
it.  Before  the  scenes  and  decor.ations  wen^  painted 
he  had  them  arranged  in  their  places  to  sati^-  him¬ 
self  of  their  fitness  in  relation  to  the  action,  but  the 
adjustment  of  scenerj'  and  machinery  was  the 
smallest  part  of  his  annoyance.  The  gn'at  piece 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  November,  and  some  days  before  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation,  Mme.  Damoreau,  who  personated  the 
princess,  paid  the  director  an  early  visit  to  announce 
m  a  very  pleasant  fashion  that  her  engagement  al¬ 
lowed  her  a  vacation  of  two  months,  and  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  avail  herself  of  it  by  the  1st  of  December 
at  latest.  Madame  had  only  lately  ri'covered  from 
some  pulmonic  attack.  “  I  am  surprisi-d,”  said  the 
doctor,  “  that  you  should  select  thi-  severe  month  of 
December  for  your  tour  of  pleasure  so  soon  after 
your  late  illness,  but  I  cannot  suffer  you  thus  to  en¬ 
danger  your  life.  You  have  well  selected  the  time 
to  make  the  announcement.  I  low  much  were  you 
allowed  for  gu’ing  up  your  two  months’  leisnrc  un¬ 
der  Charles  X.  ?  ”  “  My  last  conge  was  purchased 
at  19,000  francs.”  “  I  will  not  chaffer  with  yon. 
The  money  you  shall  get,  and  I  trust  to  your  own 
sense  of  wnat  is  right  to  exert  yourself  «lurinff  these 
two  months  for  the  inten^st  of  the  House  I  ”  lie  re- 


cortls  that  she  dischargi'd  her  duty  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  nmnner. 

Two  Italians,  comet-k-piston  artists,  one  of  whom 
had  to  jday  a  solo  in  the  fifth  act  of  “  Robert,”  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  harassed  director  after  the  last 
rehearsal  that  they  would  not  attend  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation  unless  their  motlerate  salaries  were  en- 
lareed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  satisfy  them. 

Four  months  were  occupied  with  separate  nipeti- 
tions  for  the  singing,  the  orchestra,  and  the  dances, 
bi'fore  they  arrivt'd  at  the  complete  rehearsals. 
'Dien  attended  M.  Scribe  with  the  masters  in  song 
and  dance.  Scribe  showi'd  his  great  ability  and 
exix  rience  while  assisting  at  tliis  general  rej>etition, 
from  which  all  separafod  wearied  enough,  sometimes 
in  great  si)irits,  at  others  much  depressed,  accoriling 
as  things  had  gone  well  or  ill. 

Veron  thus  describes  a  happy  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  the  musical  department  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  (Zfi  Partition). 

“  When  there  takes  place  a  general  rehearsal  with 
the  choruses,  and  action,  and  full  orchestra,  with¬ 
out  scenic  ornamentations,  without  the  costumes, 
and  without  the  full  light,  the  musical  execution 
profits  much,  and  always  produces  a  great  effect  in 
the  obscurity,  and  silence,  and  emptiness  of  the 
audience  jmrtion  of  the  hou.se.  Tlie  other  senses 
having  no  distraction  we  are  all  ears  and  lose  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  delicacies  of  the  melodics,  either  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  orchestra,  but  at  the  first  pci-fonu- 
ance  the  disappointment  is  great  indeed.  In  the 
immense  space  m  front,  splenclidly  lighted,  filled  by 
a  curious  and  uneasy  crowd,  all  the  elegances  and 
rich  details  of  the  music  are  absorbed  in  the  soft  and 
rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  crowded  or¬ 
chestra,  pit,  and  boxes.  Then  onlv  the  grand  ideas 
of  the  comjosition  can  be  seized  or  can  produce 
their  effect.  After  the  audience  had  applauded  the 
first  two  acts  of  ‘  Robert,’  they  were  not  moved  or 
surprised  except  by  the  chorus  of  demons  in  the 
third  act.  However,  .admiration,  emotion,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the 
fifth. 

“  One  of  the  rehearsals  endured  till  three  o’clock 
in  the.  morning,  and  all  quitted  the  house  dejected 
and  dispiriteil.  It  was  a  general  rejKjtition  with 
scenery,  costumes,  and  the  audience  part  brilliantly 
llghteel  up.  This  was  empty,  but  the  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiments,  consisted  only  of  four  stringed  in¬ 
struments.  The  contrast  of  the  glitter  of  the  lights, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  costumes,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  with  the  poverty  of  the  instrumental  music 
was  insupportable.” 

Much  trouble  descended  on  the  poor  director 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  master  j)OC‘t  and  mas¬ 
ter  musician  to  allow  any  morsel  of  their  8ep)arate 
compositions  to  be  rt'moved,  and  the  distribution  of 
places  to  editors,  ministers,  noble  dames,  claqueurs, 
&c.,  exacted  much  reflection  and  much  anxiety. 

At  last  the  bills  were  posted,  and  the  director’s 
first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  inquire  after  the 
health,  the  hoarseness,  and  no  hoarseness  of  the  per¬ 
formers.  Having  received  a  favorable  report  he 
shut  himself  up  to  escape  all  applications  for  places, 
&c.,  from  high  quarters,  and  the  dreaded  and 
wished-for  evening  of  the  22d  November,  1831, 
saw  the  curtain  rise  on  the  opening  scene  of  “  Robert 
the  Devil.”  If  any  of  the  hearts  still  beat  which 
then  so  anxiously  throbbed  in  uncertainty,  how  lit¬ 
tle  the  great  event  now  apiicars  to  those  hearts’ 
possessors. 

The  mimic  terrors  of  the  piece  were  attended 
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bv  circumstances  all  but  tragic  in  their  results.  As 
Mademoiselle  Dorus  was  entering  on  the  scene,  a 
shelf  supporting;  a  dozen  of  lami)8  loosed  from  its 
support,  and  fell  on  the  stap^',.  breaking'  all  the 


ceased,  nothing;  was  exhibited  at  the  Opera  but 
second  or  third  rate  musical  spectacles. 

'riie  cholera  having  passed  on  its  course,  “  Rob¬ 
ert  ”  was  again  set  on  the  boards ;  places  were 


lamps  and  nearly  tumbling  on  the  lady’s  head,  tjhe  I  once  more  in  demand,  and  Veron  haid  need  of  all 
exhibited  great  stdl-possession,  merely  stepped  back  |  his  powers  of  management  to  keep  tlie  different 
a  little,  and  went  on  com|K)sedly  with  her  part.  '  pieces  of  his  unwieldy  machine  well  adjusted  to 
Dr.  Veron  shall  relate  the  other  accidents.  I  each  other,  and  the  axle-tree  well  oiled.  The  fol- 

“  After  the  beautiful  scenes  in  the  thinl  act,  and  i  lowing  contretemps  arose  out  of  one  of  these  incon- 
the  chorus  of  the  demons,  a  scene  issued  from  the  j  veniences  from  which  the  mimic  world  is  no  more 
stage  an  l  ascended  towards  the  roof  by  means  of  '  exempt  than  the  world  it  mimics.  “  Robert,”  being 
numerous  iron  wires.  Many  of  these  were  badly  '  announced  for  a  certain  Sunday  evening,  Madame 
fastened,  and,  when  the  scene  was  at  a  great  height,  !  Damoreau  sent  word  in  the  mominw  that  she  was 
it  got  loose  and  tumbled  in  the  direction  of  the  foot-  '  ill  and  could  not  appear.  Mademoiselle  Juwarek, 
lights.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  extended  on  her  ■  being  applied  to,  declared  her  inability  to  .supply 
tomb  as  a  statue,  not  yet  vivified,  hati  merely  time  i  Madame’s  place,  especially  as  she  stood  much  in 
to  come  to  life,  and  jump  away  to  escape  a  severe  ;  awe  of  a  Sunday  evening’s  pit  audience.  In  this 
wound  or  bruise.  j  strait  Madame  Pouillet  of  the  Odeon  came  to  the 

“  An  accident  still  more  fearful  occurred  in  the  '  rescue,  and,  attired  as  the  Princesse  Isabella,  was 
fifth  act,  at  the  end  of  the  admirable  trio,  wliich  i  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain  with  her  veil 
serves  for  the  denouement.  Bertram  should  then  :  down.  IShe  had  bt^iy  separated  from  her  husband 
fling  himself  into  the  Troppe  AnijltHse,  to  return  to  [  for  some  years,  and,  as  the  fates  decreed,  he  had  a 
the  abode  of  darkness.  Nourrit  (the  actor  jK'rson-  |  role  in  “  Robert,”  as  the  princess’s  chief  attendant, 
ating  Robc'rt),  converted  by  the  voice  of  God,  j  and  was  ignorant  of  the  change.  Stepping  up,  ao- 
through  Alice’s  prayers,  should,  on  the  contrary,  |  cording  to  custom,  to  pay  his  respects  to  lus  sover- 
remain  on  the  earth  to  esjiouse  the  Princess  Isa-  j  eign  l^y,  and  seeing  that  she  did  not  remove  her 
belle ;  but  this  romantic  actor,  carried  out  of  him-  |  veil,  he  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  it  aside,  and  en- 
self  by  the  situation,  j)itched  into  tlie  trap  after  the  |  countert>d  the  unfriendly  glances  of  his  once  adored, 
god  of  hell.  A  geni*ral  cry  rose  among  the  actors,  i  M.  Veron  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  his 
‘  Nourrit  is  killed  1  ’  Mademoiselle  Dorus,  who  had  queens  in  the  distribution  of  their  roles  and  keep 
not  been  affected  by  her  own  danger,  burst  out  a  them  in  good-humor  with  each  other.  Mademoi- 

crying,  and  rushed  off  the  stage . 'Ilie  sur-  selles  Dorus  and  Falcon  represented,  in  turn,  the 

prised  audience  were  under  the  impression  that  angelic  Alice  in  “  Robert.”  Mile.  Dorus’s  turn  oo- 
Robert  had  finally  given  himself  up  to  the  Devil,  and  curred  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening,  but  the  direct- 
followed  him  to  liis  ghwiiiy  kingdom.  On  the  stage  or  was  informed  in  the  morning  that  she  was  very 
there  was  nothing  but  fright  and  grief.  However,  |  hoarse,  and  could  not  satisfactorily  fill  the  part, 
at  the  moment  of  Nourrit’s  plunge,  the  bed  and  I  He  knew  well  that  she  would  not  give  place  to  the 
mattress  on  which  M.  Levasseur  had  descended,  was  other  lady,  and  feared  the  disapprobation  of  the 
still  in  its  place.  !  parterre.  He  thought  over  the  matter,  and  his 

“  Nourrit  came  out  of  the  business  safe  and  sound,  j  thoughts  took  this  shape  :  “  Mile,  Falcon  has  more 
and,  overtaking  Levasseur,  the  latter  much  sur-  |  than  once  asked  me  for  my  own  box  for  herself  and 

prised,  cried  out,  ‘  What  the  d - are  you  doing  I  her  sister,  on  one  of  her  off-nights.  I  shall  at  once 

here  ?  Have  they  made  any  alteration  in  the  de-  \  invite  her  to  take  pos.session  of  it  this  evening.  If 
now’ment  ?  Nourrit  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  put  j  Mile.  Dorus  fails  at  the  la.«t  moment  she  will  be  on 
his  friends  above  out  of  trouble  to  enter  into  conver-  |  the  s)x)t  to  replace  her;  but  it  is  more  probable 
.sation  with  Bertram.  He  soon  apix-ared  before  the  !  that  when  she  catches  a  sight  of  her  concurrent  in 
curtain  drawing  Mademoiselle  Dorus  along  with  |  my  box  she  will  overcome  all  her  bodily  ills  and 


curtain  drawing  Mademoiselle  Dorus  along  with  |  my  box  she  will  overcome  all  her  bodily  ills  and 
him.  She  was  now  shedding  tears  of  joy.  The  |  outdo  herself  in  tlie  execution  of  her  part.  The 
house  rang  with  applause-,  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  ]  wisdom  of  Dr.  Veron’s  plan  was  manifested  by  its 
names  of  the  author  and  compose-r  wen-  announced  j  success. 

in  thi‘  midst  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.”  1  Comjxisers  and  directors,  having  the  highest  opin- 

This  rash  actor  afterwards  presented  his  din-ctor  |  ion  of  a  piece  before  it  is  fairly  presented  to  the 
with  the  ballet  of  La  Sylphide,  in  which  doubles  of  |  public,  .sometimes  overlook  circumstances,  which 
the  principal  dancers  performed  graceful  flights  |  sadly  interfere  with  success.  In  tlie  representation 
through  the  air.  'Fhese  flights  were  a  source  of '  of  “  (iustavus  IV.,  or  the  Masked  Ball,”  a  scene  in 
great  uneasiness  to  the  manager,  who  daily  inspect-  I  which  imly  two  or  three  personages  were  earnestly 
ed  the  wires  and  all  the  macliinery  with  which  they  |  engaged,  presented  a  wide  expanse  at  the  back,  em- 
were  connected,  and  the  corsets  by  wliich  they  en-  bracing  mountain  .scenery,  thus  distracting  the  at- 
abled  the  young  figurantes  to  float  through  the  air.  tention  of  the  audience  from  the  interest  of  the  con- 
Mlle.  Taglioni  dated  her  success  from  her  perform-  ference.  To  make  matters  worse,  Anber  found  the 
ance  in  the  Sylph.  subject  too  dramatic  for  his  music.  Then  the  prin- 

The  devil,  and  the  devil’s  son,  and  their  patron,  cipal  personages  wore  powder.  Actors  and  actress- 
were  sailing  on  a  sun-lighU-d  sea,  merely  steered  by  es  so  circumstanced,  and  in  the  costume  of  the 
the  mildest  and  most  aromatic  of  zephyrs,  when,  on  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  feel  ill  at  ea.«e  and  dislike  to 
the  7th  of  April,  1832,  the  reign  of  the  cholera  was  utter  passionate  sentiments.  The  elegances  and 
proclaimed.  The  evening  before,  places  to  the  coquetries  of  that  age,  which  took  nothing  in  ear- 
value  of  6,000  francs  had  been  secured  to  witness  nest,  were  more  consonant  to  the  tone  of  comedy. 
“  Robert  le  Diable  ” ;  now  the  bo.x-office  was  crowd-  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  had  had  experience  of  this, 
ed  with  eager  and  frighted  applicants  demanding  never  would  willingly  repre.sent  a  powdered  person-^ 
their  money.  MM.  Levasseur  and  Nourrit,  Mine,  age  subject  to  stage  emotion.  A  gesture  of  the  least 
Damoreau,  and  Mile.  Taglioni,  got  their  conrje'  at  violence,  by  raising  a  white  cloud,  would  excite  a 
once  and  repmred  to  London,  and  till_the  pestilence  roar  of  laughter.  Artists  so  circumstanced  are 
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obliged  to  keep  still,  and  this  throws  a  cold  and 
listless  air  over  the  action. 

Besides  “  Robert  ”  and  “  frustave,”  M.  Veron 
brought  out,  during  his  four  years  of  management, 

“  Le  Philtre,”  “  Le  Sennent,”  and  “  La  Juive.” 
Dublin  play-goers,  whose  memory  embraces  a  score 
of  years,  can  recall  the  superior  style  in  which  Mr. 
Calcraft  placed  the  “  Jewess  ”  f)n  the  stage,  with 
the  men  in  real  armor,  and  the  other  attractive  ac¬ 
cessories. 

ECOXOMY  OF  THE  BALLET. 

Among  the  petty  rebellions  against  the  director’s 
authority  the  following  deserves  mention.  The 
mother  of  a  favorite  dancer.  Mile.  Duvemay,  in  re¬ 
questing  a  stall  for  the  next  evening’s  performance, 
was  nettled  by  some  observation  made  by  him,  and 
remarked,  with  a  majestic  air,  “  My  daughter’s  tal¬ 
ents  have  no  need  of  any  one’s  protection.”  The 
cunning  director  made  no  answer,  but  passed  the 
word  to  the  chief  of  the  claqiianrs  not  to  allow  his 
men  to  afford  the  danseuse  the  slightest  applause  in 
the  coming  performance.  Great  was  her  confusion 
when,  having  executed  her  famous  pirouette,  and 
now  courtesying  gracefully,  and  decking  her  lips 
with  the  stereotyped  smile  for  the  ringing  applause 
that  always  crowned  that  pedceui-re,  her  ears  were 
shocked  with  a  profound  stillness. 

The  Doctor,  however,  did  not  aggravate  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  ladies.  “  'There  go  many  repeti¬ 
tions  to  make  a  custom,”  said  he,  “  but  you  see  that 
even  high  talent  is  not  the  worse  for  being  patron¬ 
ized.” 

“  Pupil  of  the  Imwrial  Academy  of  Music  ”  has 
something  respectable  and  imposing  in  the  sound. 
Alas!  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils,  whether 
singers  or  dancers,  in  M.  Veron’s  time,  before 
his  time,  and  since  his  time,  got  and  are  get¬ 
ting  a  deplorable  training  in  respect  to  Christian 
morality.  'They  must  not  be  classed  with  the  crea¬ 
tures  who  make  a  profession  of  vice ;  but  they  have 
not  the  slightest  scruple  to  live  under  the  protec¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  banker,  or  Minister  of  State, 
or  voung  gentleman  of  fortune,  who,  while  the  fan¬ 
cy  lasts,  affords  them  means  to  live  in  some  comfort, 
— ostentation  rather.  'The  director,  paying  a  visit 
to  one  of  his  young  ladies  of  the  ballet,  whose  good 
fortunes  only  dated  from  a  day  or  two  back,  she 
began  to  entertain  him  with  an  account  of  her  altered 
state,  but  interrupted  her  recital  by  ringing  her  bell 
twice.  Two  liveried  seiwants  immediately  obeyed 
the  call.  “  Pierre,  Jean,”  said  she,  “  are  you  not 
my  domestics  ?  ”  She  had  yet  scarcely  time  to  pro¬ 
cure  decent  clothing.  Seeing  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  ballet  rather  deficient  in  feet  and  head  attire, 
M.  Veron  advanced  him  some  money.  “  'Tliank 
you  very  much,”  said  he,  “I  can  now  procure  a 
nice  cane.” 

As  a  rule,  there  is  more  disinterested  affection  and 
constancy  to  be  found  among  the  singers  than  the 
dancers.  'These  last  seem  possessed  of  better  pow¬ 
ers  of  calculation  and  less  genuine  sensibility. 

Of  coimse  those  possessed  of  good  looks  have 
better  chance  of  being  married  or  settled  some  way, 
but  sometimes  good  luck  attends  even  on  the  ill-far 
yored  figurantes.  Dr.  Veron  relates  a  rather  touch¬ 
ing  narrative  concerning  one  of  this  class.  Re¬ 
viewing  his  corjyg.  de  ballet  from  month  to  month,  he 
.  took  notice  of  one  woman  so.  much  the  reverse  of 
beautiful  that  he  more  than  once  gave  directions 
for  her  dismissal ;  still,  he  saw  her  poor  face  at 
every  repetition. 


'The  ballet-master  could  not  assume  courage 
enough  to  say  the  hanl  wonl.  One  evening  she 
addressed  the  gre.at  man  in  person.  “  Do  not  dis¬ 
charge  me,”  said  she,  “.  I  implore  of  you.  It  would 
throw  me  into  the  deepest  wretchedness.  I-  am 
very  exact,  and  know  my  business.  I  replace  ab¬ 
sentees  in  the  mornings’  rehearsals,  and  in  the 
evenings’  representations,  and  I  always  keep  be¬ 
hind  the  others.  Have  pity  on  me !  ”  'I'he  great 
man  had  a  soft  heart,  and  she  was  endured.  One 
evening  she  came  up  to  him  smiling,  and  thanked 
him  warmly.  “  Now,”  said  she,  “  you  may  dis¬ 
charge  me  when  you  will.”  She  was  furnished 
with  rings  in  her  ears  and  on  her  fingers,  a  gold 
chain  and  a  watch  at  the  end  of  it,  which  she 
showed  with  much  complacence  to  her  patron. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  she,  “  thanks  to  your  kindness,  I  have 
not  l>een  plunged  in  misery’.  I  have  met  with  one 
who  loves  me,  and  will  make  me  happy.”  'The  j)oor 
ugly  dancer  had  really  secured  a  good  hu.shand,  and 
the  director  congratulated  himself  for  his  leniency. 

'The  fatigues  and  privations  endured  by  the.'e 
girls  are  almost  incredible.  Besides  the  paintnl 
apprenticc.shlp  spent  in  acquiring  the  dancer’s 
skill  and  ability,  many  have  to  come  long  distances 
to  the  morning’s  repetition  and  the  evening’s  pe^ 
fbrmance,  and  they  return  home  after  midnight  of¬ 
ten  through  sleet  or  snow. 

'Die  taste  of  the  figurantes  for  the  suiierfluous 
rather  than  the  needful  has  lieen  mentioned;  it 
sometimes  takes  strange  forms.  An  English  ladv 
in  Paris,  having  parted  with  her  woman  of  confi¬ 
dence,  a  rather  austere  sort  of  duenna,  a  certain 
goddess  of  the  ballet  took  the  whim  of  securing  her 
to  add  to  her  respectability.  One  day  there  being 
a  dinner  given,  to  which  the  protector  had  invited 
some  friends,  the  ballerina  did  not  make  her  ap- 
jiearance.  Strephon,  being  surprised,  hastened  to 
her  boudoir  and  found  her  weeping,  and  in  the  ut¬ 
most  desolation.  For  a  long  time  she  would  not 
speak  her  woe,  but  by  dint  of  pressing,  she  revealed 
that  her  lady  companion  would  not  join  the  dinner¬ 
party,  as  he,  her  loved  protector,  was  not  her  hus¬ 
band.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  lie,  however,  took 
the  softer  of  the  two  horns,  made  her  a  promise  of 
marriage  before  the  prade,  and  jierformed  it  the 
day  following  the  famous  dinner.  Never  did  a 
lady’s  companion  feel  more  self-complacency  than 
did  the  one  in  question.  In  vindicating  her  self- 
respect  she  had  put  a  shaky  household  on  a  most 
resj^table  footing. 

When  a  graceful  dancer  has  danced  herself  into 
the  g<x)d  graces  of  a  minister  or  other  consequential  : 
personage,  the  rehearsals  and  represemtations  suffer, 
and  the  director  is  sometimes  embarrassed.  Hear 
the  “  configuration  ”  between  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Veron  arising  out  of  such  a  circunistance. 

“  Being  sure  of  impunity,  a  young  dancer  ab¬ 
sented  herself  during  many  representations.  I  laid 
on  her  a  fine  of  500  francs.  Iler  friend  was  a  peer. 
M.  Thiers  made  it  an  express  condition  for  granting 
some  ministerial  concessions  (acknowledged  just 
even  by  himself),  that  I  should  remit  this  fine. 
Said  I,  ‘  If  I  do  not  punish  those  who  neglect  their 
duty',  I  must  allow  premiums  to  all  who  discharge 
theirs.’  I  resisted  all  M.  'Thiers’s  solicitations.  Just 
and  strictly  enforced  regulations  are  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  nranaging  the  operas  as  in  leading  an  army.” 

ELIZABETH  RACHEL. 

If  the  Citizen  King  had  intended  to  introduce 
sound  principles  of  morality  among  his  singing  and 
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dancin"  girls,  lie  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
unfit  iilaiT than  Dr.  Veron  to  be  tlieir  guide,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  friend.  Whether  he  set  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple  to  them  or  they  to  him,  the  result  was  not  the 
less  to  be  deplored.  Mile.  Taglioni,  the  Miles. 
Essler,  and  the  lady  about  to  be  mentioned,  were 
prime  favorites. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel,  who  enjoyed  such  a  degree 
of  public  favor,  was  in  her  youth  so  thin  and  sickly 
looking,  that  when  she  solicited  some  lessons  from 
M.  Provost,  one  of  thtf  comjiany  of  the  Theatre 
Fran(;ais,  he  advised  her  to  go  and  sell  flowers. 
On  one  of  the  evenings  of  her  later  triumphs,  when 
she  was  enthusiastically  called  for,  and  bouquets 
iu  profusion  flung  to  her,  as  soon  as  the  curtain  was 
down  she  collected  a  number  of  them  in  her  Greek 
tunic,  approached  her  master  that  should  have  been, 
and  gracefully  kneeling  before  liim',  and  holding 
out  her  collection  thus  addressed  him :  “  I  have 
followed  your  advice,  M.  Provost,  and  am  a  flower- 
se’ler ;  will  you  buy  ?  ”  The  professor,  of  course, 
acknowledged  his  want  of  foresight,  and  paid  her 
due  compliments. 

When  Rachel  entered  the  Theatre  Fran<,-ais  in 
the  year  1838,  she  was  a  well-exercised  come¬ 
dian,  though  young  in  years.  Her  first  studies 
were  directed  to  singing,  under  a  certain  M.  Choron, 
whose  school  of  religious  music  was  subventioned 
by  the  (Jovernnient  of  the  Restauration.  He  re- 

Suested  her  to  take  the  name  Eliza  as  more  be¬ 
tting  a  Christian  school.  She  gave  up  the  vocal 
study,  anil  entered  a  class  of  declamation  kept  by 
M.  &t.  Aulaire,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  occasion¬ 
ally  two  francs  per  night  for  assisting  in  juvenile 
performances.  She  performed  at  the  Theatre  Mo- 
liere,  under  the  pet  name  of  La  Petite  Elisa,  and 
then  entered  the  Gymnase  under  M.  Poirson. 
“  Have  you  any  other  name  besides  Eliza  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  my  name  is  Elizabeth  Rachel.”  “  Tlien  Ra¬ 
chel  you  shall  be ;  Eliza  is  not  a  good  name  on  a 
play-bill.”  Previous  to  this  she  had  filled  a  variety 
of  characters.  In  “La  Venddenne  ”  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Gymnase.  Poirson,  after  some  study 
of  her  abilities,  counselled  her  to  adopt  the  serious 
business  of  tragedy.  She  followed  his  advice,  and 
])ut  herself  under  the  instruction  of  M.  Samson,  one 
of  the  company  of  the  Tlieatre  Fran(,'ais.  Being 
received  at  that  theatre,  she  attracted  little  notice 
at  first,  but  she  Avon  her  Avay  to  jmblic  favor  in  a 
few  months,  by  the  jwssession  of  genuine  talents 
and  perseverance. 

Sprung  from  jieople  of  low  condition,  sjACnding 
her  youth  in  a  state  of  ])enury,  and  in  a  society  far 
from  edifying,  she  found  herself  suddenly  admitted 
to  the  tables  and  the  salons  of  the  nobility,  yet  a 
stranger  meeting  her  there  would  scarcely  suspect 
that  she  had  not  been  “to  the  manner  liorn.” 

.  AVithout  education,  she  was  always  ready  to  be 
instrucU-d  by  competent  authorities  in  literary 
matters.  As  an  artist,  she  Avas  unrivalled  in  the 
expression  of  the  stronger  and  fiercer  passions  and 
feelings,  but  she  Avas  deficient  in  exliibiting  the 
tenderer  emotions  of  om'  nature.  She  attemjited 
comedy  like  other  eminent  tragedians,  but  failed  of 
success. 

Where  she  felt  at  ease  in  society,  she  gave  way 
to  her  all  lively,  cheerful,  and  satirical  impulses, 
and  charmed  her  company.  She  could  act  the  fine 
lady  to  the  entire  approbation  of  any  rdunion  in 
high  society  in  which  she  mi^ht  happen  to  be,  but 
like  Tony  Lumkin,  frequently  jireferred  the  com- 
i  pany  of  “  Thri'e  Pigeons  ”  to  the  people  of  the 


“  great  house.”  Having  read  before  Her  Majesty 
at  AVindsor,  and  won  royal  approbation  by  her  de¬ 
livery  as  well  as  her  easy,  unaflected  demeanor, 
she  entered  the  family  circle  much  fatigued,  and 
throwing  herself  on  a  sofa,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of 
relief,  “  O,  how  I  love  to  vulgarize  myself  (M’en- 
caiiniller ).” 

That  she  was  grasping  as  well  as  generous,  fickle, 
eager  to  take  back  to-day  what  she  liberally  gave 
aAvay  yesterday,  that  she  by  no  means  appreciated  a 
good  woman’s  best  gift  cannot  be  denied.  She  was 
only  thirty-eight  years  old  at  her  death  in  1858. 

Having  come  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Veron’s  reign, 
and  to  the  limits  allowed  for  our  article,  we  shall 
close  with  a  few  desultory  remarks  as  applicable 
to  the  kingdom  he  ruled  as  to  the  thousands  of  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions  in  Europe. 

One  good  quality  Piurisian  singers  and  dancers 
possess,  in  common  with  the  theatrical  folk  of  every 
country  in  Eimope,  —  a  deep  ^mpathy  with  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  their  fellows.  No  mischance  happens 
to  any  of  their  community  but  the  purses  of  every 
man  or  woman  that  owns  one  is  opened,  and  relief 
pours  in.  Tlie  first  in  be-auty  and  respectability 
will  go  on  a  quest,  and  where  they  do  not  meet 
Avith  truly  charitable  hearts,  they  bring  cinolery 
and  every  winning  engine  to  bear  on  the  unfteling 
subject,  and  by  some  means  or  other  extract  assist¬ 
ance.  Many  things  conspire  to  make  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession  very  sensitive  to  the  sufier- 
ings  of  their  companions.  An  intense  desire  of  at¬ 
tracting  sympathy  and  respect  enters  much  into 
the  motives  which  induce  individuals  to  select  the 
stage  for  profession.  ^  Very  seldom  is  it  that  a 
thoroughly  selfish  or  evil-disposed  person  takes  to 
theatrical  life,  and  their  living  so  much  in  society 
with  each  other,  and  the  continual  repetition  of  no¬ 
ble  charitable  sentiment  must  have  a  considerable 
humanizing  influence  on  their  dispositions. 

A  misguided  sprig  of  nobility,  captivated  by  the 
agility,  and  figure,  and  face  of  a  ballerina,  and  liv¬ 
ing  en  fiimille  with  her  for  a  while,  is  soon  dismayed 
by  the  loAvness  of  her  tastes,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  ignorance  of  which  she  is  mistress.  He  is  some¬ 
times  little  the  better  even  if  his  choice  falls  on  a 
spi’aking  character. 

A  delightful  specimen  of  intelligence,  in  respect 
to  history  and  theologj-,  was  afforded  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mme.  Belmont  in  1821,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  piece  called  “  Le  Bapteme  de  Henri  IV.,”  being 
submitted  for  representation  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
she,  as  shareholder  of  the  theatre,  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  bulletin  to  justify  her  refusal :  — 

“  I  nject  the  piece,  as  Henri  Quatre,  having  been 
Iwm  a  ftotestant,  was  never  baptized !  ”  Yet  Ma¬ 
dame  Belmont  affected  the  character  of  a  blue-stock¬ 
ing. 

The  institution  next  mentioned  can  be  inspected 
in  perfection  in  the  City  of  Napoleon  HI.  alone. 

Tile  claque  is  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  di¬ 
rector  who  has  associated  to  himself  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  knows  how  to  train  his  subordinates. 
Tlien  everything  is  done  with  judgment,  moderate 
applause  is  given  in  the  first  act,  the  chief  of  the 
claqueurs  is  well  apprised  of  the  telling  points  of 
the  piece,  and  his  iurdor,  and  that  of  his  little  army, 
increase  as  the  piece  proceeds  towards  the  termina¬ 
tion,  till  the  house  is  filled  with  applause  at  the 
denouement.  The  iJhief  receives  a  hundred  pit  tick¬ 
ets  at  first  representations,  and  generally  the  num¬ 
ber  is  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  danger  in 


which  the  piece  stands.  Artists  making  first  ap-  who,  deliberately  and  through  affectation,  never  let 
pearanccs,  artists  whow.-  engagements  draw  to  a  themselves  alone;  but  we  sj)eak  of  those  illustrators 
close,  and  who  wish  to  have  them  renewed,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the  mind’s  action  adduced  by 
every  one  who  can  afibrd  it,  hands  a  douceur  to  the  Locke,  who  by  custom  have  acquired  some  eccentric 
chief  of  the  claque,  and  he  repays  them  in  his  own  action  or  got  the  use  of  a  by-word,  and  in  almost 
coin.  every  sentence  pronouiiee  words  which,  though 

The  distribution  of  the  corps  at  telling  jwints  of  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither 
the  pit,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  passages  hear  nor  observe.  The  most  opposite  temperaments 
worthy  of  applause,  are  essential  to  tlic  success  of  and  degrees  of  intelligence  fall  into  these  habits, — 
the  claqueur’s  mission.  The  chief  is  well  aware  the  impatient  and  the  apathetic,  the  stupid  and  the 
that  indiscriminate  applause  would  tend  to  thi*  de-  intellectual,  the  great  and  the  insignificant.  Is 
struction  of  lus  calling,  so  he  husbands  it,  and  ad-  there  any  common  link  to  account  for  these  awkward- 
ministers  it  upon  passages  of  more  or  less  merit,  nesses  when  we  see  them  ?  for  awkward  they  always 
Any  one  who  has  stmn  the  boisterous  applause  of  are.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  legitimate 
the  galleries,  following  on  mere  clap-traps  uttered  traits  of  manner  or  character,  but  with  abnormal 
in  a  loud,  renting  tone,  will  be  disposed  to  look  e.xcrescences  and  developments, 
with  favor  on  the  judicious  applause  given  by  the  AVithout  pretending  to  discover  the  reason  for 
paid  corps  in  the  pit,  who  n'ally  reserve  it  for  the  this  exceptional  de|)ortment,  some  general  distinc- 
meritorious,  if  not  very  brilliant  passiiges  of  the  tions  are,  we  think,  observable  ?  as,  for  instance, 
performance.  that,  when'  thought  is  rapid,  it  is  the  IxJdy  which  is 

What  lover  of  the  drama  does  not  recall  his  ear-  set  in  uncongenial  motion,  —  where  slow,  the  tongue 
ly  aspirations  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  its  is  the  offender.  Tlie  abstract  thinker  has  not 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  to  be  allowed  to  explore  tricks  of  s|K-ech,  but  of  action ;  some  independent 
the  paradise  behind  the  green  ciutain  !  Alas  !  how  and  inappropriate  movement  betrays  the  theorist; 
disagn'cable  an*  the  results  tliat  attend  his  explo-  as  though  the  body,  indignant  at  being  forgotten, 
rations  when  there  is  neither  rehearsal  nor  n‘pn'sen-  were  for  setting  up  business  on  its  own  account 
tation.  He  has  8carc*ely  anything  to  see  except  a  W'hile  the  mind  pursues  its  speculations,  the  body 
collection  of  scenes  drawn  to  each  side,  on  which  paces  uneasily  to  and  fro,  fitfully*  and  witliout  pur- 
he  can  find  not  a  trace  of  a  fine  prospect.  All  is  pose,  guided  hy  some  undercurrent  of  volition  en- 
faint,  dead  surface,  or  if  anything  has  been  recently  tirely  outside  consciousness  or  control.  A  man  of 
painted,  he  will  see  nothing  but  broad  dabs  of  riiw  this  stamp  will  walk  miles  in  an  argument,  or  un¬ 
color,  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  licauty.  folding  an  idea,  and  at  the  end  be  unaware  that  he 
At  each  side  is  a  rough,  bare  wall  ;  overhead  a  be-  has  ever  left  his  chair.  In  the  apathetic  and  sluggish 
wildering  collection  of  strips  of  faded  curtain,  rojK'S,  temperament  thought  is  accompanied  by  sedentary- 
spars,  and  pulleys.  If  he  is  so  misguided  as  to  ven-  performances,  twirling  of  thumbs,  —  the  convehtion- 
ture  hehind  during  a  representation,  let  liim  beware  al  sign  of  Quaker  stagnation,  —  jerks,  spasmodic  : 
of  bruises  or  knocks  from  accessories,  properties,  quiverings  or  monotonous  involuntary  motions  of 
machines,  ends  of  rope,  &c. ;  avoid  jets  of  gas,  and  knee  and  instep.  Tricks  of  speech  are  surely  not 
look  to  his  footsteps,  —  perhaps  a  trap  may  have  characteristic  of  vigorous  thought  in  any  form, 
been  incautiously  left  open.  Let  him  avoid  the  pas-  The  by-word  is  adopted  as  a.  stop-gap  while  reflec- 
sage  of  the  artists  rushing  on  the  stage  ;  also  give  tion  and  memory  drag.  Facility  and  raj)idity  of  ut- 
a  wide  berth  to  the  suix'mumeraries  and  the  scene-  terance  are  very  apt  to  slip  into  tricks.  The  mind  i 
shifters.  If  he  looks  at  the  business  of  the  scene  cannot  keep  up  with  the  tongue,  which  will  not  i 
from  the  wings,  his  inteix-st  is  /u7.  He  sees  the  per-  willingly,  and  indeed  cannot,  arrest  its  flow  till  the  ; 
formers  only  laboring  to  rehearse  a  lesson  correctly  lingering  idea  come  up.  j 

by  the  assistance  of  the  promj)ti“r.  He  cannot  en-  Though,  of  cour.-ie,  all  tricks  m.ay  be  pronounced  i 
joy  intellectual  conversation  with  actors  or  actresses  ill-bred,  though  the  fine  gentleman  and  lady  are  1 
in  their  intervals  of  rest.  They  are  considering  incapable  of  them,  and  it  is  part  of  a  polite  educar 
their  parts  while  waiting  for  their  entrance  on  the  tion  to  su'odue  the  demeanor  into  graceful  sympathy  1 
scene,  and  are  existing  for  the  moment  in  a  most  with  every  occasion,  yet  high  rank  offers  some  of  | 
dry  and  unsentimental  atmosphere.  The  appar-  the  most  marked  and  curious  illustrations  of  the  bad 
ently  lofty-minded  and  noble-looking  Theodores  and  habits  we  s])eak  of.  Kings,  especially  sticklers  for 
Mirnnilax,  when  in  pri*sence  of  the  audience,  are  jirerogative,  are  notable  examples  of  this.  Walter 
as  unsentimental,  and  commonplace,  and  car(!-occu-  Scott  has  given  us  the  portrait  of  James  I.,  gro- 
pied  individuals  as  could  be  found  in  any  business  tesque  in  his  involuntary  awkwardness,  toddling, 
establishment  in  your  city.  To  make  matters  worse,  hitching  his  chair,  and  fumbling  his  iioints  and  rib- 
they  are  occasionally  found  in  unfriendly  rivaiity  bons;  and  Peter  Pindar  made  capital  out  of  fleorge 
among  themselves.  O  you  who  enjoy  the  happy  III.’s  well-known  trick  of  senseless  iteration.  As 
privilege  of  fancying  a  real  .action  to  l)e  passing  be-  in  the  scene  .at  AVhitbread’s,  where  the  King,  upon 
fore  your  eyes  when  thrown  in  pit  or  box,  be  satis-  being  informed  that  the  dray  horses  eat  grains  as 
fied,  and  never  intrude  on  the  region  behind  the  well  as  hay  and  corn,  excl.aims,  — 

footlights  1  ,1  ({rains,”  said  Majesty,  “  to  fill  their  crops  ? 

_  -  Graiosy  graina  ?  —  th«t  comes  from  hops,  — 

Yes  ;  hops,  hops,  hops  ! 

TRICKS  OF  SPEECH  AND  MANNER.  ^nd  further,  being  reverently  set  right  by  the 

The  vagaries  of  habit  are  a  never-ending  source  loyal  brewer, _ 

of  perplexed  inquiry.  ^  How  comes  it  that  people  «  True,”  said  the  cautious  monarch,  with  a  smile  ; 

fall  into  the  queer  habits,  the  tricks  of  SJieech  and  “  ffo®  “ait,  malt,  malt,  —  I  meant  malt  all  the  while.’’ 

acUon,  that  ^.^tinguish  them,  often  so  dis^van-  « I"rpieMV^o„7M.^?stry^^^^ 

tageously,  and  divert  our  attention  at  critical  or  “  Yes.”  answered  Maiesty,  with  quick  reply, 

wrong  times  from  what  they  say  and  do  to  the  man-  “  ^  ^  h  h  i  —  ” 

ner  of  their  saying  and  doing  it  ?  There  are  people  'These  are  privileged  eccentricities.  Courts  and 
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courtiers  onh'  know  them  in  royal  and  imperial  per-  genius  or  good-fortune.  Tliis  probably  arises  from 
sonage?.  The  exigencies  of  society  are  tot)  press-  a  consciousness,  more  or  less  dim  and  unacknowl- 
in"  tor  les.ser  mortals.  Tricks  are  ungraceful  tokens  edged,  of  unfitness  for  a  new  sphere.  These  words 
of  freedom,  whether  from  the  trammels  of  careful  or  actions  began  as  the  shelter  and  resource  of  shy.* 
riind  training  or  from  the  demands  of  the  hour.  An  ness,  wluch  must  be  doing  something  immaterial 
onginal  mind,  —  a  genius,  —  will  scarcely  be  with-  while  thought  hesitates.  Tliis  is  a  state  in  which 
out  some  singular  or  inelegant  badge  of  emancipa-  habit  will  sprcml  deep  roots ;  the  familiar  phrase 
tion  from  custom ;  nor  will  the  dreaming  wool-  sinks  into  the  man’s  very  nature,  and  once  firmly 
gatherer.  In  both  there  is  sure  to  be  an  absence  of  adopted  is  all  but  ineradicable.  Wilkie  had  a  trick 
exact  accord  between  liody  and  spirit.  We  do  not  of  speech  of  tliis  sort,  which  it  is  yery  improbable 
observe  tricks  where  these  are  in  perfect  under-  would  have  haunted  him  if  he  had  remained  in 
standing  ;  where  the  outer  frame  is  the  attentive  Scotland,  and  followed  some  humble  calling.  “  Do 
handmaid  of  a  clear,  but  not  too  imperious  or  ex-  you  know,”  said  Calcott  to  him,  “  that  every  one 
acting  intelligence  ;  where  each  may  be  said  to  be  complains  of  your  continued  rea-al-ly  ?  ”  Wilkie 
conscious  of  the  other.  AVhere  tlie  mind  is  present  mused  a  inoment,  looked  at  Calcott,'  and  drawled 
to  the  scene  around  it,  is  not  tempted  to  revery,  out,  “  Do  thev  rea-al-lv  ?  ”  “  You  must  leave  it  off.” 
does  not  occupy  itself  on  ideas  which  outstep  the  “  I  will  rea-al-ly.”  “  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  go  on 


hand,  ami  the  absent,  the  slow,  the  dull  on  the  whose  tongue  was  not  liis  instrument,  this  peculiar- 
other,  are  the  naturid  victims  of  univasonablc  move-  itv,  as  showing  a  simple  nature,  is  not  unpleasant, 
ments,  antics,  set  smiles,  vacant,  irrelevant  laugh-  We  think  of  him  more  as  a  painter  since  his  genius, 
ter,  incoherent  formula)  of  words  and  unmeaning  thought,  and  recollection  all  went  into  his  art.  But 
repetitions.  In  either  case  the  body  left  to  itself  fills  people  who  are  not  geniuses  sometimes  become  in- 
up  gap'=  and  vacuities  by  a  pantomime  of  its  own.  tolerable  to  susceptible  nerves  from  some  unmeaning 
Not  that  all  tricks  are  ungraceful ;  they  may  be  expletive  having  grown  to  their  tongue’s  end  as  it 
simply  perplexing.  Hazlitt,  taking  a  walk  ivith  were.  And  there  is  no  pluase  too  futile  to  serve 
Coleridge  on  their  first  acquaintance,  observed  that  for  every  conversational  purpose,  when  a  weak 
he  coniinually  crossed  him  on  the  way,  shifting  head  and  a  shy,  embarrassed  manner  have  to  make 
from  one  side  of  the  footpath  to  the  other.  This  at  their  way  as  they  can  amongst  new  people  and 
first  struck  him  siinph-  as  an  odd  movement ;  after-  scenes. 

wards  he  connected  it  with  instabUity  of  purpose  Even  a  harmless  trick  is  to  be  avoided  and 
and  involuntary  change  of  principle.  And  in  this  guarded  against ;  for,  like  snuff,  it  soon  comes  to 
way  many  tricks  may  be  regarded  as  expressive,  be  indispensable  not  only  to  comfort,  but  to  effi- 
They  are  unmeaning  for  any  present  use,  but  a  ciency.  The  modern  Greek,  we  are  told,  is  not  — 
restless  change  of  place  or  shifting  from  one  leg  to  or  was  not  —  himself,  without  his  string  of  beads  to 
another,  though  betokening  nothing  to  the  purpose  pass  between  his  fingers,  and  Madame  de  Stael 
of  the  current  topic,  may  indicate  habitual  vacilla-  used  to  be  provided  by  her  friends  with  a  sprig  of 
tion  or  suspense  of  judgment ;  while  the  frowning  nu-rtle  to  assist  her  eloquence.  We  now  and  men 
scowl  we  sometimes  see  on  good  })coplo,  or  the  glit-  see  the  most  curious  performances  carried  on  by  the 
tering  grin  which  some  faces  show,  wdiile  neither  fingers,  while  the  thoughts  are  intently  engaged  in 
merry  nor  savage,  from  mere  play  of  the  muscles  in  an  interesting  topic.  AVe  have  known  a  stick  of 
the  ’.iiind’s  abstraction,  may  betray  an  undreamt-of  sealing-wax  gradually  reduced  to  a  thread  in  the 
cynicism.  Certain  it  is,  whenever  the  face  has  an  course  of  a  discussion  by  a  man  who  could  not  talk 
accidental  ill  trick  of  this  sort,  something  sooner  or  without  some  vent  for  his  activities,  and  the  con- 
later  hajipens  to  account  for  it ;  that  is,  to  any  one  tents  of  a  lady’s  work-box  cut  into  fragments  in  the 
on  the  watch  for  a  reason.  course  of  converting  her  to  his  views.  Whittling, 

Tlie  worst  of  tricks  is  that  they  exaggerate  them-  the  trick  of  the  backwoodsman,  so  gigantic  in  its 
selves  in  excitement  wdien  emotion  or  tragedy  de-  prevalence  and  its  de.structiveness,  is  a  national 
mands  grandeur  of  action.  Tlien  the  grinner  grins  characteristic  suggestive  of  unbounded  hyperbole  to 
with  an  added  fierceness  of  impropriety,  the  biter  the  local  wit  and  hmnorist.  Scott,  in  his  autobiog- 
of  his  nails  gnaws  the  quick  with  a  more  terrible  raphy,  tells  a  storj'  against  himself  illustratiilg  ms 
avidity,  the  tlinimmer  and  hummer,  if  the  disease  early  perception  of  personal  peculiarities.  One 
take  a  musical  turn,  thrums  and  hums  with  most  boy  was  always  above  him  in  his  class,  and,  do 
distracting  jiertinacity.  And  whenever  it  is  im-  what  he  would,  he  could  not  pass  him,  till,  observ- 
portant  that  a  man  shall  seem  his  best,  there  they  ing  him  always  fumbling  at  a  lower  button  of  his 
betrav  him  into  more  notable  exhibitions.  Tlie  waistcoat  as  he  answered  a  question,  it  occurred  to 
curl  or  the  mustache  is  tugged  at  more  unrelent-  him  to  cut  it  off  on  the  slv.  He  watched  with  some 
ingly  than  ever,  the  legs  writhed  into  more  curious  anxiety  for  the  result.  The  ruse  answered  only  too 
contortions,  or  turned  and  scrutinized  with  a  more  well.  AVhen  the  boy  was  again  questioned,  his 
absorbed  attention.  We  have  lieard  of  a  pnacher,  fingers  sought  for  the  button;  missing  it,  in  his  dis¬ 
accustomed  in  his  cooler  moments  to  fumble  with  his  tress  he  looked  down  for  it  in  vain.  “He  stood 
wristbands,  who,  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  warmed  to  his  confounded,”  says  the  penitent  aggressor.  “  I  took 
subject  and  his  ardor  deepened,  had  a  way  of  grad-  his  place,  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  or  suspect  the 
ually  baring  Ids  arms  as  far  as  linen  and  broadcloth  author  of  his  wrong.”  This  story,  however,  tells 
would  let  him,  till  the  climax  found  them  naked  to  two  ways.  Doubtless  some  bodily  habits  establish 
the  elbow',  prepared,  as  it  were,  to  fight  his  con-  associations  favorable  to  the  memory,  and  (quieting 
gregation  for  the  cause  his  eloquence  had  advo-  to  irritability;  the  mischief  is  that  the  mind  be- 
cated.  comes  dependent,  and  is  stranded  when  cut  off  firom 

Tricks  of  speech  or  action  often  characterize  peo-  the  old  moorings. 

I  pie  who  have  risen  into  position  or  prominence  by  The  rivitchings  which  disturb  some  pleasant  coun- 
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tenances  with  involuntary  action  may  or  may  not 
be  tricks,  and  therefore  can  only  be  hinted  at.  But 
the  laugh  which  some  persons  indulge  in  must  have 
been  at  some  lime  under  control,  and  is  nothing 
else  than  a  trick  in  its  continuance  beyond  the 
occasion  and  singularity  of  intonation.  Yet  often 
such  eccentricities  are  only  outlets  of  an  irrepressible 
originality,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the 
fiiends  or  acquaintances  we  most  value  but  has 
some  distinction  of  the  sort,  not  good  or  graceful  in 
itself,  but  which  becomes  him,  or  at  least  is  pleas¬ 
ant  as  lending  a  color  and  characteristic  to  what  we 
admire  and  value.  It  is  a  token  of  unconscious¬ 
ness,  and,  it  may  be,  of  simplicity.  So  long  as  peo¬ 
ple  have  strong  points  to  our  mind,  we  like  them 
to  have  an  assailable  side,  —  one  open  to  amused 
comment  and  good-natured  derision.  It  is  probable 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  subject  to  these  little  dis¬ 
orders.  Free  gesticulation  is  an  outlet  for  super¬ 
fluous  activities,  and  a  ready  utterance  and  facile 
verbiage  are  a  similar  preservative  from  tricks  of  the 
tongue.  Healthful  bodily  exercise,  a  life  of  sober, 
steMy  labor,  generally  exempts  from  them  among 
ourselves.  People  who  are  busy  witli  their  limbs 
all  the  day  can  rest  them  in  quiet.  They  will  be 
awkward  when  called  to  unaccustomed  exertion, 
but  will  not  be  habitually  eccentric  in  movement. 
It  requires  an  amount  of  leisure  and  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  to  develop  these  singularities.  The  vacant 
open  mouth,  as  much  a  trick  as  any  other,  belongs 
to  no  handicraft.  It  is  seen  in  thcrirl  who  chooses 
to  be  idle  mentally  and  bodily.  T^e  tricks  of  im¬ 
patience  and  impetuosity  are  observed  where  labor 
IS  not  compulsory,  however  congenial;  in  fact, 
tricks  generally  are  an  expressive,  however  ill  and 
awkwmxl,  assertion  of  liberty  of  action,  and  began 
in  some  exercise  of  independence,  in  however  un¬ 
conscious  defiance  of  convention. 


TOMBS  AND  CATACOMBS. 

POTSDAM  AND  VIKNNA. 

[TnnfUted  for  Evirt  Satcrdat  from  the  Revue  Afoderne.] 

Frederick  the  Second,  whose  grand  historic 
figure  Kaulbach  has  so  well  understood  and  ren 
dered  in  one  of  his  last  cartoons,  rests  at  Potsdam, 
quite  near  his  beloved  chateau  of  San-Souci  and 
me  legendary  windmill  of  which,  as  children,  we 
already  knew  the  histoiy.  The  drawing  of  the 
great  Bavarian  painter  makes  us  know,  in  almost  a 
Dupable  form,  tne  genius  of  the  celebrated  King  of 
Prussia,  to  whom  posterity  has  decreed  the  name  of 
Great,  after  Alexander  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  before 
Napoleon  I.  He  is  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair 
witn  monumental  lines,  something  like  the  stone 
seat  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  head 
is  turned  in  profile,  his  piercing  and  proud  eye 
looks  in  the  distance,  his  right  hand  clasped  on  tlie 
guard  of  his  sword  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  sword  of 
battles  that  he  has  placed  all  his  strength.  In  the 
entire  pose  of  the  body,  one  feels  that  he  is  ready 
to  rise  and  strike  any  one  who  would  oppose  his 
power.  The  ermine  mantle,  embroidered  with  lau¬ 
rel  branches,  spread  under  him,  declares  his  double 
quality  of  king  and  great  captain.  Here,  nothing 
of  the  philosopher,  nothing  of  the  man,  such  as  he 
wished  to  appear,  but  the  man  such  as  he  really 
was. 

We  have  not  to  relate  his  life,  we  wish  to  speak 
here  only  of  his  tomb.  . 

The  sonorous  peal  of  the  Church  de  la  Gamison 
of  Potsdam  begins  to  play  the  melodious  waltz 


which  announces  noon  to  all  the  bells  of  the  old 
Germanic  towns.  Hie  military  commands  resound 
under  the  vaults  of  the  corps  de  garde  which  is  next 
the  church ;  the  posts  are  relieved  to  the  songs  of 
the  metallic  melody.  After  a  moment  of  attention 
given  to  these  soldiers,  whose  movements  are  of  so 
jierfect  a  regularity  that  one  would  take  them  for 
automatons,  I  enter  the  church,  and  direct  my 
course  towards  a  grating  of  wrought  iron  which 
closes  the  royal  tomb. 

The  funeral  crypt  has  been  constructed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  William  I.,  for  himself  and  his  wife.  One 
penetrates  into  the  tomb  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  by  a  door  which  opens  in  the  grating  itself. 
Hie  narrow  space  is  scarcely  illuminated  by  the 
dim  light  coming  from  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
I  can  at  first  distinguish  nothing  in  the  midst  of  the 
half  obscurity,  but  my  eyes  at  length  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  darkness. 

At  two  or  tliree  steps  from  the  grating  are  two 
tombs.  Oil  the  left,  under  a  splendid  sarcophagus 
of  black  marble,  which  fills  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  crypt,  reposes  Frederick  William  I.  He  is 
buried  in  one  of  these  historic  coffins,  of  which,  in 
prevision  of  his  approaching  death,  he  had  ordered 
two  to  be  made,  lie  was  interred  in  it  six  years 
after  he  had  had  them  prepared.  The  lid  is  en¬ 
tirely  plain,  and  without  any  carving.  On  the 
right  sleeps,  under  the  zinc  sheaths  of  the  most 
modest  of  coffins,  Frederick  II.  Death  has  re¬ 
united  in  this  place  those  whom  life  had  divided : 
the  father,  with  his  hard  and  imperious  character, 
the  son  at  first  driven  from  the  paterqal  hearth. 
Under  this  dark  and  bare  vault,  thought  flies  to  the 
past.  One  sees  again  the  two  reigns,  so  different 
from  each  other,  of  him  who  has  lieen  rightly 
named  the  first  king-corporal,  and  of  him  whom  the 
fields  of  battle  have  glorified. 

A  sharp  and  piercing  cold  seized  me  under  this 
damp,  airless  and  sunless  crypt,  and  I  hastened  to 
breathe  once  more  the  open  air. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
lie  buried  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  castle  of  San- 
Souci.  lie  had  said  in  his  will,  of  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1769 :  — 

“  I  have  lived  as  a  philosopher,  I  wish  to  be 
buried  as  a  philosopher,  without  preparation  and 
pomp ;  I  wish  neither  to  be  ojKjned  nor  embalmed. 
Let  me  lie  buried  at  San-Souci,  on  the  upper  ter¬ 
race,  in  the  tomb  wliich  I  have  had  prepared  for 
myself.  It  is  thus  that  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
has  been  buried  in  a  forest  near  Clbves.  If  I  die 
in  the  country,  or  travelling,  my  body  is  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  nearest  place,  then  to  be  transported, 
during  winter,  to  San-Souci,  and  to  be  buried  in 
the  place  I  have  just  indicated.” 

Some  think  that  the  king  had  pointed  out  for  the 

{)lace  of  his  sepulture  the  point  of  the  terrace  where 
lis  battle-horse  and  favorite  dogs  are  buried ;  but 
others  pretend  tliat,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  Frederick  had  designated  anoUier  point  of  die 
terrace  for  his  tomb. 

When,  on  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  one  leans  on 
the  balcony  of  the  upjier  terrace,  and  allows  his 
glance  to  wander  over  the  town  of  Potsilam  and 
the  magnificent  country  which  surrounds  it,  lighted 
by  the  warm  vajwr  of  the  setting  sun,  one  umler- 
stands  that  the  old  king,  recalled  by  the  repose  of 
nature  to  the  idea  of  death,  which  is  also  “  the 
evening  of  a  fine  day,”  may  have  expressed  the 
wish  to  sleep  his  last  sleep  in  this  place  where,  far 
from  the  tumult  of  the  world  and  the  struggles  of 
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existence,  thinking  of  the  great  works  of  his  reign, 
he  had  more  than  once,  doubtless,  felt  that  he  had 
not  done  enough  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
since  he  had  sacrificed  everytliin"  to  the  struggles 
of  the  battle-field,  and  had  doubtless  also  repeated 
more  than  once  the  historic  saying,  “  I  am  wearj' 
of  reigning  over  slaves.” 

Frederick  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786. 
The  next  evening  his  funeral  took  place  with  a 
royal  pomp  and  magnificence.  Frederick  William 
II.,  his  nephew  and  his  heir,  did  not  pay  anj^  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  testamentarj-  dispositions  of  his  pi-ed- 
ecessor.  “  I  cannot  do  less,”  he  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  “than  my  uncle  did  fiir  Frederick  William  I.; 
there  remains  for  me  then  only  to  do  more.”  He 
chose  the  church  of  La  Garnison  as  the  most  worthy, 
accoi-ding  to  him,  to  give  the  hospitality  of  the  tomb 
-to  the  Great  Captain’s  remains. 

Among  the  innumerable  visits  which  Frederick 
II.  has  received,  under  the  arches  of  the  funei’al 
■crypt,  I  will  mention  two  of  a  historic  imjxirtance. 

,  In  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  hioveniber, 
1805,  at  one  o’clock,  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Qneen  Louise,  visited  the  church,  and  tlie 
tomb,  illuminated  on  this  occasion.  Alexander, 
carried  away  by  the  emotion  with  which  the  place 
inspired  him,  kissed  piously  Frederick’s  coffin,  then 
stretched  out  his  left  hand  to  the  Queen,  in  token 
of  inviolable  friend.ship,  while  he  energetically 
clasjied  that  of  the  king  in  sign  of  faithful  alliance. 

Napoleon  I.  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  he  stood 
by  the  coffin  of  Frederick  II.,  in  this  crypt,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1806  :  “  If  this  king  still  lived, 
we  should  not  be  here.”  Napoleon  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Prince  Jerome,  Marshals  Murat,  Duroc, 
and  Berthier,  as  well  as  by  General  Rene,  the 
French  coinmanihmt  de  place  of  Potsdam.  Two 
getidnrmf.t  d’elite  preceded  the  Emperor;  they 
stopped  under  arms  on  each  side  of  the  grating. 
Naiwlcon  entered  alone  with  Prince  Jeronie.  He 
could  then  be  seen  through  the  open  door,  standing 
immovable,  his  look  as  if  lost  in  a  mysterious  con¬ 
templation,  which  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  Tlieh 
he  withdrew,  saying  only  these  words :  “  Sk  transit 
qlorin  munili !  ” 

Out  of  regard  for  the  royal  remains,  he  ordered 
the  church  of  La  Garnison  to  be  respected,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  placed  it  under  his  iuimediate  protec¬ 
tion. 

Fifty-two  years  have  passed  since  this  day  when 
two  veterans  of  the  French  army  mounted  for  a 
moment  this  guanl  of  honor  at  the  door  of  the  great 
Prussian  captain’s  tomb;  but  by  a  sort  of  bitter 
raillery  of  destiny,  we  have  seen  floating  on  the 
angles  of  the  grating  the  torn  remnants  of  two  of 
these  standards,  surmounted  by  the  Napoleonic 
eagle,  which  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world. 
Might  one  not  say  that  the  great  shadow  of  Napo¬ 
leon  was  still  watching  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  V 

Tlie  tomb  of  the  emi)erors  is  placed  under  the 
guard  of  the  capuchins ;  it  is  dug  under  the  flags  of 
the  chaj)cl  of  the  capuchins.  For  more  tlian  two 
centuries  the  Hapsbui’gs  and  the  Lorraines  sleep 
here  in  peace.  Civil  tempests  have  in  vain  agitated 
the  town  of  Vienna;  while  in  France  the  populai- 
fury  has  dispersed  the  bones  confided  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Saint  Denis,  the  resjiect  of  all  has  preserved 
tlie  remains  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  their 
descendants. 

The  monastery  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the 
Neuermarkt,  a  square  near  the  Hof  hurt/,  or  residen¬ 


tial  chateau,  at  the  centre  of  the  city.  I  penetrated 
it  on  a  warm  spring  day.  On  descending  under 
the  funeral  arches,  an  icy  cold  seized  on  me.  I 
could  not  have  remained  there  long,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  obligingness  of  the  pere  yardien,  —  an  old 
Hungarian  officer,  —  who  threw  over  my  shoulders 
his  warm  monk’s  mantle,  with  a  kin^ess  quite 
military.  A  lamp  suspended  from  the  vault,  mix¬ 
ing  its  pale  light  with  the  light  coming  from  the 
narrow  ventilators,  increased  still  more  the  relig¬ 
ious  impression  which  one  feels  in  these  pious  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  death.  On  the  right  and  in  a  special 
tomb,  the  Hapsburgs  are  laid  side  by  side  in  their 
leaden  coffins.  These  crypts  do  not  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Worms,  Spire,  and  other  imperiid 
cities  (Kaiserstaedte),  have  given  the  hospitality  of 
the  tomb  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
tbem. 

Matthias  (1557-1619)  is  the  first  who  has  de¬ 
scended  into  this  tomb ;  by  liis  side  is  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  Anne  of  Tyrol,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1618. 
The  device  of  this  emperor,  which  is  seen  engraved 
on  the  escutcheon,  deserves  reflection;  It  imposes 
itself  on  the  mind:  Concordia  luniine  major.  It 
was  in  1622  that  was  begun,  thanks  to  a  consider¬ 
able  legacy  from  Matthias,  the  construction  of  the 
monastery  of  the  capuchins.  The  church  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  1632  and  in  1633  the  nephew  of  Charles- 
Quint  was  buried  under  the  vaults  of  the  imperial 
tomb.  Here,  in  a  few  lines,  is  the  traditionary 
ceremony  of  the  translation  of  the  dead  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  into  the  subterranean  necropolis. 

Tlie  first  officer  of  the  crown,  addressing  himself 
to  the  superior:  “Do  vou  recognize,'”  he  says  to 
him,  “in  the  corpse  which  one  presents  to  you 
here  the  mortal  remains  of  the  veiy  illustrious 

. and  can  you  declare  under  oath  that  such 

are  indeed  his  illustrious  remains  ?  ”  The  superior 
answers :  “  We  recognize  them.”  The  grand  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  then  turns  towards  the  pere 
yardien ;  “  Take,  then,  this  body  and  lower  it  into 

the  family  tomb . It  is  confided,  according  to 

traditions,  to  your  care  until  the  glorious  day  otthe 
resurrection.”  The  monks  do  not  quit  watching  the 
body  until  the  moment  fixed  for  the  last  ceremony, 
the  sarcophagus  is  then  sealed  and  fastened  besides 
with  a  lock  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  is  deposited 
in  the  treasurj’  of  the  crown  oliarts,  and  the  other 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the -pere  yardien.  Then, 
at  the  hour  appointed,  with  the  pomp  reserved  for 
the  inqierial  funerals,  the  deceased  goes  to  take 
rank  by  the  side  of  his  aneestors. 

The  tomb  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  formed  by  a  long 
vault,  under  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Em- 
jieror  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  II.,  are  deposited  the 
sovereigns  of  this  race.  Ferdinand  III.  D608-1657) 
has  recalled  to  me  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years 
AVar.  Pietate  et  Justitia,  such  is  his  device.  One 
of  his  sons,  the  Archfluke  Leopold  William,  has 
been  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  then  Grand  Master  of 
the  ’Teutonic  Order  (Deutschmeister).  ’This  latter 
dignity  belongs  to-day  to  the  Archduke  William, 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  andGrand  Master  of  Artillerj'. 
Further  on  are  tM  ashes  of  Margaret  'Theresa,  first 
wife  of  Leopold  I.  'The  inscription  on  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  informs  me  that  she  was  burned  to  death  a.s, 
nearly  two  centuries  later,  was  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  conqueror 
of  Custozza. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  reposes  under  a  larger 
crypt,  which  his  pious  widow  has  had  made  to  re- 
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ceive  his  remains.  He  lived  from  1640  to  1705. 
It  was  under  his  rei^  that  the  ercat  Ottoman  in- 
vasiotas  took  place,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
Charles  V.  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army,  and 
John  Sobieski,  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  l^ons, 
nined  on  the  12th  September,  1683,  over  the  Turks, 
Uie  decisive  victory  which  put  an  end  to  the  siege 
of  Vienna  and  saved  the  empire.  It  was  also  under 
the  same  reign  that  Engine  of  Savoy  struck,  near 
Zenta  (1697),  the  last  blow  against  the  Ottomans, 
and  fteM  Hungary  fix)m  their  yoke.  The  tomb  of 
his  second  wile  bears  this  touching  inscription : 
Eleonore  Madeleine  Therese,  pauvre  pcvheresse. 
The  device :  Coimtanlia  et  fortUudiiie  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  is  that  of  a  race  which  ends.  With 
him  was  extinguished  the  direct  dynasty  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  1 740. 

Under  a  more  elevated  crypt  and  of  a  more  mon¬ 
umental  character  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  great 
Maria  Theresa;  lurther  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
Francis  I.  first  Empeiw  of  Austria;  further  still 
the  coffin  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  around 
which  are  grouped  the  sons  of  the  race  of  Lorraine 
Hapsburg.  I  saw  again  for  a  moment,  by  the  power 
of  memor)-,  the  CluHielle  Ronde  of  Nancy,  where 
sleep  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine ;  I  remembered  Maxi¬ 
milian,  piouslv  kneeling,  .six  years  ago,  on  the  flags 
which  cover  ids  paternal  ancestors,  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  Rene,  chief  of  the  dynastv  of  Vaude- 
mont-Lorraine ;  I  remembered  Francis  Joseph  pro.s- 
trate  a  year  ago,  at  the  same  place,  and  x  world  of 
sad  thoughts  rose  in  my  mind. 

Joseph  II.  is  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  under  a 
simple  copper  coffin,  without  any  ornament  or 
sculpture.  This  sarcophagus  gives  us  an  exact 
idea  of  Joseph  II. ;  nothing  so  moving  as  this  coffin 
with  a  great  cross  engraved  on  the  lid  and  bc'.aring 
as  its  only  h^idarv  in.scription  these  words : 
Joseph  II.  ('1741-1790)  Virtute  et  exemplo.  The 
life  of  this  sovereign  nas  become  legendary;  his 
name  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  'Fhis 
memOTv  is  the  most  glorious  consecration  of  his  life ; 
his  tomb  had  no  need  of  ^mpous  epitaphs. 

To  the  right  of  Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  Joseiih  Francis  Charles, 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  died  at  Schoenbrunn  the  22(1 
Juh',  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Quite  near,  I  find  a  great  captain,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  the  skilful  adversary  of  Napoleon  I. 

I  stop  before  the  sarcophagus  of  Maximilian,  and 
I  tiy  to  penetrate  with  my  eye  this  coffin  of  the 
scarcely  cold  victim  of  Queretaro.  But  the  coffin 
remains  dumb  on  the  horrible  Mexican  tragedy. 
Leaning  with  profound  emotion  again.<t  the  wall  by 
which  the  sarcophagus  is  supported,  I  contemplate 
these  flowers  and  these  crowns  which  conceal  the 
lapidary  inscription.  There  is  found  in  the  midst 
of  pious  homages,  banderoles  and  images  of  saints, 
the  crown  of  camellias  which  the  unfortunate  Char¬ 
lotte  has  made  with  lier  own  hands  at  the  Chateau 
of  Lacken.  Rest  in  peace,  Maximilian,  your  coura¬ 
geous  death  has  redeemed  the  blind  impulse  with 
which  you  threw  yourself  into  the  hazards  of  tliis 
insensate  enterprise  which  you  were  driven  to  un¬ 
dertake.  Fatality  had  marked  you  on  the  brow. 
Your  dream  has  ended  in  your  blood.  It  is  noble 
to  know  how  to  give  uj)  life  thus  for  one’s  honor, 
when  death  could  bi*  avoided  bv  deserting  one’s 


Let  us  leave  these  ])ainful  memories  and  let  us 
return  to  the  tomb  of  Maria  Theresa.  I  shall  not 
even  tr}-  to  sketch  the  reign  of  this  celebrated  wo¬ 


man  ;  I  would  have  the  air  of  having  so^ht  the 
antithesis  between  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa, 
between  the  Prussia  and  Austria  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

She  reigned  from  1741  to  1780;  within,  she  had 
rendered  her  government  strong;  without,  she 
restored  )K)wer  to  the  empire  in  spite  of  disastrous 
defeats.  She  was,  it  may  be  said,  one  of  those 
providential  personages  who  are  given  to  empires 
to  save  tliem  in  the  midst  of  these  struggles  and 
catastrophes  which  return  some  way  in  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  in  the  annals  of  peoples.  Her  name  sums 
up  the  history  of  her  epocn.  ./wtice  and  Clemency, 
such  was  the  device  oi  Maria  Theresa.  When  she 
died,  in  1780,  she  was  intenxHl  in  the  middle  of  the 
new  tomb  she  had  had  constructed.  It  is  said  that 
some  days  before  her  death,  she  visited  the  funeral 
crypt.  The  descent  was  made  at  the  time  by  the 
help  of  a  windlass.  When  the  (Jueeri  wished  to 
ascend,  the  windlass  would  not  work,  in  consequence 
of  some  disarrangement  of  the  machine.  She  then 
turned  to  the  pe.re  tjardien  and  said  to  him :  “  It  ij 
over  with  me;  you  see  the  tomb  will  not  let  me 
go.” 

Her  sou  confided  to  the  most  eminent  artists  the 
care  of  raising  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  queen.  It  is  the  admirable  tomb  of  bronze 
(copper  and  silver)  which  contains  the  rxunains  of 
Francis  I.  and  of  Maria  Tljeresii,  placed  side  by 
side.  The  bas-reliefs  rcprojuce  the  most  remark¬ 
able  events  of  their  reign  ;  on  the  bed  of  die  sar¬ 
cophagus,  Francis  and  Maria  Theresa,  whose  bronze 
statues  an.'  of  a  striking  rcsi'mblance,  rest  side  by 
side  and  turned  towards  each  other.  At  the  pil¬ 
low  of  the  bed,  an  angel  standing  holds  above  their 
heads  a  crown  of  laurels,  lire  idea  of  this  mauso¬ 
leum  is  beautiful ;  its  execution  is  jK-rfect.  The 
coffin  of  Joseph  II.  increases  also  by  its  simplicity 
the  effect  produced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  monuments  which  art  has  created. 

One  coffin  is  wanting  amoii"  these  coffins ;  there 
is  also  one  wanting  at  Saint  Denis.  The  rt'mains 
of  Marie  Antoinette  have  Ix^en  thrown  into  the  fosse 
eomwune.  When  this  necropolis  of  the  capuchins 
has  been  seim,  one  must  go  to  the  Cordeliers,  to 
Nancy,  then  make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  It  is  tlius  only  that  can  Ix'  learned  the 
often  ])ainful  history  of  the  Lorraine  Hapsburgs. 
Death  is  the  teaching  of  the  future ;  these  tombs 
have  sjwiken  to  us. 

Supplied  with  a  permit  from  the  Cardinal  Rau- 
scher.  Prince  Archbishop  of  Lower  Austria,  I  have 
been  able  to  sound  the  seerc-ts  of  the  subterranean 
necroiK)lis  which  stretches  under  the  flags  of  the 
catht^dral  of  St.  Stephen.  'Tlie  reader  will  require 
courage  to  descend  with  me  into  these  catacombs. 

'Phe  entrance  is  not  in  the  church,  but  outside 
the  walls.  A  guide  and  three  torch-biiarcrs  accom- 
panu^d  us,  two  friends  and  myself.  A  staircasi* 
with  tottering  and  dimointed  steps  led  us  under 
the  first  vault,  where  I  saw  only  a  nameless  heap 
of  broken  coffins,  rfftten  boards,  rags  without  form 
and  color.  Tliis  vault  was,  as  it  were,  the  sinister 
vestibule  of  these  chambers  of  the  dead.  The 
guide  opened  with  great  difficulty  an  iron  door 
which  cried  lugubriously  on  its  rusty  hingi'S.  Then 
the  subterranean  passages  opencci  wide,  and  a  su¬ 
perstitious  terror  seized  on  us  all ;  the  trembling 
light  of  the  torches  tlirew  reflections  on  bones,  coft 
fins,  and  again  bones  and  coffins.  After  a  second’s 
hesitation,  —  very  excusable,  —  we  told  the  guide 
to  advanw,  but  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  wc  trembled  at 
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the  thouzht  of  disturbing  the  si'cular  repose  of  the 
guests  of  this  sinister  asylum. 

Were  these  catacombs  dug,  like  thost^  of  Rome 
and  Paris,  to  extract  from  them  the  materials  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  construction  of  the  Viennese  city? 
No  one  has  be^en  able  to  tell  me.  Wliat  is  certain 
is,  that  high  personages  have  been  interred  in 
them ;  sarcopliagi  with  fine  sculptures  are  there  to 
attest  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  extent  of  the  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  is  immense ;  they  reach  under 
the  buildings  of  the  Hob-1  des  Postes  and  under 
the  Wollzeile.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
subU-rranean  passages  consist  of  three  superposed 
stories.  But  the  lowest  stoiy  has  not  yet  Ix-en 
visited  and  no  one  can  descriln^  its  mysteries.  The 
skeletons  and  detached  bones  which  are  ht-aped  up 
in  thesis  catacombs,  and  which  we  trample  under 
foot  with  a  religious  respect,  rise  in  some  places  to 
the  top  of  the  vaults,  particularly  in  the  lowest 
halls  of  the  necropolis.  Astonishing  as  it  may 
seem  the  air  is  not  impia-gnated  with  any  miasma. 
Hen-,  there  is  an  arrangement  of  corpses  laid  sym¬ 
metrically  ;  then-,  an  indescribable  chaos  of  bones, 
broken  coffins,  dried  mummies.  The  light  of  the 
torches  gives  the  strangest  asjK-ct  to  this  frightful 
heap.  The  complete  desiccation  of  the  flesh  makes 
ou»-  think  of  a  grand  catastrophe  which  has  filled 
these  subterranean  places,  and  has  compc-lled  the 
dead  to  be  precipitated  into  them  pc-ll-mell  witli 
heaps  of  quicklime,  in  order  to  consume  them  more 
rapidly.  The  best-presr-rvcd  coffins  In-ar  the  date 
of  1775. 

We  gave  a  leap  of  terror — so  much  the  worse 
for  our  self-love,  the  confession  is  made  —  on  pc-n- 
etrating  a  new  vault  more  spacious  than  thi-  rest. 

Below  a  bas-n-lief,  representing  the  crucifixion 
sculptun-.d  on  the  wall,  rose  In-fore  us  a  giant,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  wall,  tlu-  trunk  half  inclined,  as  if  stoop¬ 
ing.  He  wore  a  pourpoint  of  dark  velvet,  in  rags. 
Of  his  hanging  hands,  one  was  gloved,  the  other 
bony ;  liis  legs  were  bare.  One  of  Ids  feet  was 
covered  with  a  shoe  with  a  large  silver  buckle.  His 
head,  entirely  denuded  of  fli-di,  was  coven-d  with 
a  Louis  XI V.  wig.  Opposite,  the  mummy  of  a 
woman,  her  body  half  rising  from  an  overturned 
and  ojx-n  coffin,  seemed  to  call  the  sleepi-r  to  her. 

What  a  funereal  duo !  Ah  1  it  is  only  ehild’s 
play  to  jienetrate  the  tombs  of  kings  and  to  sound 
the  mysti-ries  of  well-closed  sarcophagi  by  the 
light  of  imagination.  There  n-mains  long  in  your 
heart  a  painful  impression  at  the  memory  of  a  spec¬ 
tacle  like  thi-  latter.  On  turning  towards  the  guide, 
I  saw  the  torches  tremble  in  the  hands  of  the  bear¬ 
ers;  scarcely  had  these-  mi-n  strength  enough  to 
stand  uprignt.  I  looki-d  at  the  giant  again :  the 
movement  of  the  light  seemed  then  to  animate  him. 
If  he  had  come  towards  me,  I  would  not,  pi-rhaps, 
have  experienced  a  livelier  emotion. 

Beneath  us  is  the  tomb  of  those  who  died  of  the 
plague ;  above,  in  the  vault,  was  shown  us  the 
place  when;  there  was  a  large  opening  commu¬ 
nicating  witli  the  ground.  It  was  through  this 
the  dead  were  pn-cipitated  into  the  eatacombs, 
without  time  being  allowed  to  envelop  them  in  a 
shroud. 

But  we  ascended  as  quickly  as  {wssible  to  the 
open  air  :  we  seemed  to  hear  lamentations  and  cries 
come  to  us  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf.  How 
many  poor  unfortunates  have  bt-en  thrown  into  it 
be-fore  death  had  touchi-d  them  !  Is  not  catalepsy 
the  deceitful  image  of  the  last  sleep?  In  those 
days  was  it  not  usual  to  get  rid  in  all  haste  of  thosi- 


whom  the  plague  had  struck,  and  whom  a  science 
as  yet  impt-rlect  condemned  before  their  hour  ? 

>Vhat  a  torture  it  would  bi^  for  the  bravest  man 
to  pass  alone  one  day  in  this  subterranean  necropolis  1 
He  would  not  leave  the  vault  sane. 


CHOPS. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  writer  on  the  art  of  cooking 
begins  a  treatise  on  broiling  with  a  somewhat  ap¬ 
posite  parable.  He  -supposes  Antonio  to  have  met 
his  friend  Bas.sanio  on  the  Rialto,  or  somewhere 
else  in  the  city,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to 
have  a-^ked  liim  home  to  dine,  at  Belmont  villa. 
Just,  however,  as  the  cab  drives  up  to  the  door,  it 
suddenly  strikes  him  that  Portia,  having  dined  with 
the  youngsters  in  the  nursery,  at  two  o’clock,  it  is 
just  {)ossible  that  the  gastronomical  resources  of  the 
establishment  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  a  cold 
mutton  bone  is  hardly  the  thing  to  put  before  a 
guest,  who  behaved  as  handsomely  as  Bassanio  did 
when  Antonio  got  into  the  unhappy  scrape  with 
the  Jews.  The  first  greetings  over,  a  secret  coun¬ 
cil,  comjKJsed  of  Antonio,  Portia,  and  Nerissa,  is 
held  in  the  passage  to  consider  what  they  can 
scramble  togetlier  for  dinner.  Poor  Portia  is  ready 
to  cry  with  vexation,  Nerissa  calls  forth  her  most 
acid  expression  of  countenance,  and  at  last  the  nn- 
happy  Antonio  is  petrified  by  hearing  that  it  is 
absolutely  imjKjssible  to  give  their  guest  anything 
for  dinner  but  —  chops.  There  is  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  return  to  poor  Bas.sanio,  who  is 
fidgeting  hungrily  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and 
murmur  something  in  his  ear  to  the  effect  that 
Portia  is  unhappily  in  delicate  health,  —  indeed, 
she  never  quite  recovered  from  the  fright  that  hor¬ 
rid  Jew  gave  her,  that  Nerissa’s  temper  is  none  of 
the  sweetest,  and  that  the  neighborhood  is  singular¬ 
ly  ill-supplied  with  good  butchers.  So  Bassanio  is 
taken  up  to  the  best  bedroom  to  wash  his  hands, 
the  largest-wheeled  han.som  on  the  rank  is  brought 
to  the  door,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  two 
friends  are  comfortably  seated  in  the  cosiest  box  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  Cock,  in  Fleet  Street.  An¬ 
tonio  has  entirely  regained  his  ec^uauimity,  and  an¬ 
swers  the  queries  of  the  head  waiter,  to  whom  they 
were  both  well  known  in  their  bachelor  days,  by 
ordering  —  chops,  the  bare  mention  of  which  during 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  domestic  conclave  had  frozen 
the  very  marrow  in  Antonio’s  bones,  and  curdled 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins. 

To  a  foreigner,  Antonio’s  behavior  would  have 
appeared  in  the  highest  degree  absurdly  inconsi.st- 
ent ;  but  to  ourselves  it  presents  nothing  either  ab- 
surtl  or  anomalous,  'fhe  chop,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  British  dishes. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  a  bachelor,  or  a  sojourn¬ 
er  at  tlic  sea-side,  does  not  know  the  lodging-house 
chop,  —  the  drab,  thin,  leathery,  tasteless,  greasy 
morsel  of  flesh,  fried  in  its  own- fat  in  a  dirty  fiiying- 
pan,  and  reminding  one  by  its  odor  of  the  old  days 
at  school,  when  the  last  in  bed  blew  out  the  candle, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  while  it  was  being  kept  warm  in  fix)nt  of  the 
fire. 

The  domestic  chop  is  almost  as  bad.  If  there  is 
a  good  butcher  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  possibly  a 
little  thicker,  and  if  the  ruler  of  the  kitchen  insists 
upon  the  gridiron  replacing  the  usual  fiying-pan,  it 
is  somewhat  less  greasy,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
just  as  diy  and  insipid  as  its  congener ;  it  is  gener- 
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•Uy  nearly  black  in  color,  except,  indeed,  where  the 
bars  of  the  mdiron  liave  left  light  lines  on  its  homy 
surface,  and  if  is  fringed  with  an  edging  of  blackened 
fat  that  suggests  dreadful  thoughts  oi‘  chimneys  on 
fire  and  {>ansh  engines. 

But,  to  pass  at  once  from  insipidity  and  blackness 
into  sweetness  and  light ;  let  us  try  and  describe  — 
or  rather  recall  to  our  wineinbranees,  for  description 
is  impossible  —  the  numberless  excellences  of  a 
properly  cut  and  well-cooked  chop,  such  as  you  get 
at  tne  Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  at  lliomas’s  in  George 
Yard,  or  at  any  other  first-class  City  tavern.  It 
is  a  singular  thing,  and  the  American  author  of 
English  Hiotographs  has  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  is  only  within  the  realms  of  the 
Lord  Miiyor  that  the  foremost  dish  in  the  whole 
range  of  British  cookciy  is  to  be  had  in  full  jHjrfec- 
tion.  Possibly  a  fairlv  cooked  chop  may  now  and 
then  be  found  at  a  West  End  or  first-class  provin¬ 
cial  hotel,  but  so  randy  docs  this  happen  tnat  the 
exceptions  in  this  respect  prove  the  nile  but  too 
completely. 

But  to  return  to  our  jierfect  chop,  which  now 
lies  hissing  before  us  on  its  willow-patterned  altar, 
a  plump,  tender,  triangular  mass  of  bright  brown 
meat,  defended  on  two  sides  by  an  impregnable 
rampart  of  bone,  and  on  the  other  by  a  bn*astwork 
of  crisp  fat.  At  the  bone  end  there  is  a  soft  white 
cylinder  of  delicious  marrow,  and  behind  an  osseous 
outwork  there  is  a  titbit  of  juicy  meat  of  a  different 
flavor  to  the  rest.  Cut  boldly  into  the  middle  of 
the  victim,  and  watch  the  ruddy  gravy  flow  out  all 
over  the  plate  under  the  gash  made  by  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  blade.  Forkful  after  forkful  of  the  juicy  tender 
meat,  tempered  by  morsels  of  crisp  fat  and  a  dash 
of  true  mushroom  ketchup,  an*  consumed  by  the 
happy  epicure,  with  interludes  of  white  stale  bread 
and  floury  potato  soaked  in  the  delicious  gravy, 
until  nothing  is  left  but  the  bare  bone.  Now  is  the 
time  for  a  draught  of  stout,  while  a  fresh  victim  is 
being  brought  for  immolation,  and  the  true  delights 
of  the  chop  arc  once  more  tasted.  Some  chop- 
eaters  load  their  plates  with  cauliflower  or  other 
vegetables,  pepjx-r,  mustard,  sauce,  and  half  a  doz¬ 
en  other  incongruities ;  but  the  true  votarv  knows 
that  nothing  should  be  eaten  with  a  chop  t)ut  stale 
bread,  salt,  mushroom  ketchup,  and  j)otatoes. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  the  reasons  for 
the  enormous  difference  between  the  true  chop  and 
its  vile  counterfeit,  fi>r  which  purposi-  we  must  stej) 
across  the  boundaries  of  chemical  science  just  for 
one  moment. 

Chemists  tell  us,  that  raw  meat  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  fibrin  and  certain  juices  holding  albumen 
and  various  salts  in  solution. 

This  fibrin,  or  solid  portion  of  the  flesh,  consti¬ 
tutes  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the 
meat,  the  rest  being  made  of  a  watery  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  the  albumen  and  salts.  The  li(|uid  portion  is 
held  bv  the  fibrin  much  in  the  same  way  that  water 
is  held  in  a  sponge;  but  as  soon  as  the  fibrin  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  either  in  roasting  or 
boiling,  it  contracts  and  squeezes  out  these  juices, 
which  contain  not  only  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nourishment,  but  also  the  flavor  of  the  meat.  Tlie 
fibrin  from  which  the  juices  have  been  separated 
contains  scarcely  any  nourishment,  and  is  almost 
tasteless,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  eaten  French 
bouilli  can  readily  testify.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cooked  juices  are  sapid  and  full  of  flavor  and  noiu’- 
ishment. 

We  may  now  come  back  to  the  kitchen  with  the 


knowledge  that  in  cooking  a  chop,  the  first  condi¬ 
tion  of  success  is  not  to  let  a  droj)  more  of  these 
doubly  valuable  juices  escape  us  than  is  absolutely 
unavoidable.  For  this  jniqiose  our  chop  must  be 
put  down  over  a  bright,  clear,  and  somewhat  fierce 
fire.  The  first  thing  that  happens  is  the  coagula¬ 
tion  of  a  jKJrtion  of  the  albumen  on  the  under  side 
of  the  chop,  and  a  contraction  of  the  fibrin  which 
draws  the  juices  into  the  centre.  If  we  leave  our 
chop  untouched,  the  meat  will  gradually  harden  all 
the  way  througli,  driving  the  juices  before  it,  and 
causing  them  to  overflow  into  the  fire  from  the  up- 
jK‘r  side.  To  counteract  this  we  must  consequently 
turn  our  choj)  over  the  instant  the  under  side  begins 
to  harden.  As  soon  as  what  was  at  first  the  upper 
side  is  _  sufficiently  hard,  which  generally  happens 
with  a  good  fire  in  a  minute  or  .«o,  it  is  turned  once 
more,  and  so  on  until  the  operation  is  complete.  In 
fact,  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  must  be 

Elayed  with  the  chop ;  the  moment  the  juices  have 
een  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  meat  it  must  be 
turned,  and  the  turning  rej)cated  ccntinually,  so  that 
each  side  may  be  done  alike.  "Die  length  of  time 
for  cooking  a  chop  projicidy  must  dejiend  on  tlie 
fierceness  of  the  fire  and  the  tastes  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Ten  minutes  and  at  least  ten  turnings  may  be 
taken  as  a  minimum  when  the  fire  is  brisk,  and 
when  an  underdone  chop  is  jirefem'd ;  but  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  choji-cocking,  and  perfection  in  it 
can  only  be  attained  by  great  proctice  and  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence. 

Tlie  greatest  element  of  success  is,  of  course,  the 
chop  itself.  It  ought  to  be  sawed,  and  not  ent,  and 
shonld  be  at  least  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick.  If  it  is  too  thin  it  will  not  contain  sufficient 
gravy  to  keep  the  interior  in  a  soft  and  tender  con¬ 
dition,  and  ill  spite  of  all  the  care  possible,  it  will 
become  hard  and  tasteless  in  cooking.  Tlie  fat,  of 
course,  must  be  trimmed  according  to  taste ;  it  is 
a  good  plan  where  a  number  of  chops  are  served  up 
together  to  trim  them  differently,  so  that  all  tastes 
may  be  suited.  If  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
about  their  tenderness,  they  should  be  well  beaten 
with  a  knife-handle  or  a  silver  spoon,  taking  care 
not  to  alter  their  natural  shape,  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  cooking  them. 

The  next  i^Kiint  to  attend  to  is  the  fire,  which 
should  be  rather  fierce,  and  composed  of  nothing 
but  cinders ;  not  the  slightest  particle  of  coal  smoke 
should  be  seen  anvwhere,  and  eoke  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  tabooed.  Tlie  cook  who  really  desires  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  chop-cooking  should  keep  a  special  box  for 
chop  cinders,  and  should  be  always  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  In  the  morning,  for  instance,  before  the 
fires  are  lighted,  the  grates  should  be  cleared  of 
their  cinders,  and  all  the  nice,  clean,  round  pieces, 
of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  and  upwards,  should 
be  picked  out  and  put  away  in  the  chop  cinder-box. 
Tlie  fire  should  be  made  up  with  them  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  cooking.  If  more 
than  one  batch  of  chops  is  required,  the  fire  should 
bo  made  pretty  high  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
top  bar  of  the  grate  let  down  for  the  second  batch. 
It  is  generally  a  dangerous  thing  to  touch  the  fire 
during  cooking  ;  but  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it, 
the  poker  ouglit  never  to  be  used,  but  only  a  few 
well-burnt  cinders  shonld  be  popped  on  here  and 
there.  Tlie  gridiron,  which  should  be  of  iron  or 
silver,  must  be  kept  scnipiilonsly  clean,  and  never 
used  for  anything  else.  Some  cooks  use  enamelled 
gridirons,  with  channelled  bars,  to  keep  the  fat 
from  running  into  the  fire;  but  these  refinements 
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commotion  than  is  caused  bv  walking  aboard  a 
three-decker.  “  The  brave  chief  of  the  next  reach,” 
obsenod  mv  boatswain  ceremoniously,  and  I  greet¬ 
ed  the  wortW  old  man  with  a  smile  and  a  sh^e  of 
the  hand.  He  sat  down  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
boat,  silently,  but  in  great  and  visible  contentment. 
I  prepared  to  assail  liim  witli  certain  statistical 
questions,  such  as,  I  assure  you,  these  savages  are 
neither  perplexed  to  hear,  nor  unable  to  answer. 
“  How  many  fighting  men  follow  you  ?  ”  I  was 
about  to  ask,  when  another  hand  was  placed  upon 
the  gunwale,  another  figure  came  up  suddenly 
from 'the  dark  river,  and  stepped  with  ease  upon  my 
rickety  craft.  “  The  wife  of  the  brave  chief  who 
lives  on  the  next  reach,”  announced  the  boatswain, 
who  sat  crouched  beneath  the  kajongs.  I  smiled 
and  shook  hands.  The  wife  t<M>k  a  place  beside 
her  husband  with  a  familiar  confidence  pleasant  to 
see.  “How  many  fighting  —  ”  I  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  again  1  My  leJl  hand  rested  on  the  gunwale,  in¬ 
stinctively  jjlaced  there  when  the  “brave  chief’s 
wife”  boarded  me,  to  countciact  any  ugly  lurch 
which  her  unskilfulness  might  cause.  On  this  haml 
was  suddenly  placed  another,  belonging  evidently 
to  a  person  outside  my  boat.  So  small  and  slender 
were  those  fingers  that  thus  clasped  mine,  so  soft 
and  dainty  and  delicate,  —  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
ftngled ;  tor  I  thought,  sui-ely ’t  is  tlie  hand  of  a 
mermaid!  —  a  Lorely!  But  no!  A  third  visitor 
rose  Ihim  the  darkness,  —  rose,  resting  its  hand 
still  on  mine,  —  rose  and  stood  upright  before  me, 
framed  in  the  velvety  blackness  of  the  night.  It 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  sLxteen  years  of  age 
at  most,  which  thus  stood  up  suddenly  before  me, 
sparkling,  shining,  in  the  candle-light.  She  was 
simply  clad  in  a  short  petticoat  of  woollen  stuff, 
which  did  not  quite  reach  the  knee.  Her  arms  and 
wrists  were  encircled  with  many  bracelets  of  gold 
and  shell,  and  ornaments  of  brass ;  it  was  a  crime 
so  to  overload  them,  for  their  shape  was  worthv  of 
Hebe.  Round  and  round  her  slender  waist  a  ciiain 
of  small  gold  rattles  was  twisted,  which  tinkled 
faintly  with  each  motion.  Her  graceful  head  ha<l 
no  covering,  except  such  coils  of  fine  black  hair  as 
three  English  women  might  with  joy  have  share<l 
among  themselves.  The  hair  was  not  parted,  but 
drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  and  tied  in  a  smooth 
knot,  with  a  quantity  of  strongly-scented  flowers ; 
the  ends  fell  in  a  shower  behind,  almost  to  her 
waist.  This  fashion,  which  civilized  ladies  aix;  just 
a<lopting,  is  the  common  coiffure  of  the  land  I  sjKjak 
of.  The  girl’s  features  were  perfect,  from  low, 
round  forehead  to  dimpled  chin !  And  wholly  Eu¬ 
ropean  in  character,  save  that  no  eyes  of  our  zone 
could  laugh  with  such  velvet  softness,  nor  plead 
with  humility  so  irresistible.  For  this  young  sav¬ 
age’s  face  shone  down  upon  me  with  dewy  lips 


parted  in  a  timid  smile,  and  innocent,  saucy  eyes, 
that  said,  plainly  as  words,  “  Am  I  not  pretty  ? 
You  are  a  great  lord,  and  almost  more  than  man, 
but  you  cannot  refuse  me  a  place  in  your  canoe  !  ” 
And  all  the  while  she  kept  her  little  soft  hand  in  mine, 
while  I  stared  dimly  upwards,  marvelling  at  her 
loveliness.  “  The  daughter  of  the  brave  chief  who 
lives  on  the  next  reach !  ”  gravely  announced  ray- 
boatswain  from  under  the  kajongs. 

“  'The  daughter  of  the  brave  chief  who  lives  on 
the  next  reach  is  welcome  to  her  slave’s  resting- 

!>lace !  ”  1  said,  with  an  aSectation  of  mighty  indif- 
erence.  But  the  attempt  failed,  I  suspect,  for  my 
boatmen  forward,  who  nad,  like  all  their  race,  a 
true  Italian  interest  in  the  minutest  ajf«irc  decaur, 


laughed  gently  as  they  sat  beside  their  fire,  and 
stole  a  glance  aft.  But  the  little  beauty  was  too 
profoundly  conscious  of  her  own  value,  iK'rsonal 
and  political,  to  care  one  straw  for  the  impt^rtinence 
of  mere  boatmen.  She  murmured  a  few  words,  in 
a  voice  sweet  as  the  lips  from  which  it  issued,  and 
received  a  merry  answer  from  her  fatlier.  Tlien 
she  looked  down  at  me  with  a  joyous  smile,  and, 
putting  her  foot  on  the  gunwale  —  Ah !  but  I  can¬ 
not  leave  that  foot  undescribed.  Would  I  were  a  ' 
poet,  gifted  with  Theophile  Gautier’s  skill  to  cele-  'I 
orate  the  divinity  of  form !  His  fervor  I  feel  in  re¬ 
calling  the  vision  of  that  fairy  foot,  but  not  a  tone 
of  that  wondrous  voice  have  I.  What  was  it  that 
enraptured  me  ?  —  a  foot !  —  a  member  common  to 
all  animals,  and  sufficiently  despised. 

I  will  give  the  measurement  of  it,  as  taken  after¬ 
wards.  ’n»e  girl  was  of  ordinary  height,  four  feet 
ten  or  so ;  her  foot  lay  easily  in  my  hand,  —  that  is, 
was  something  under  seven  inches  long.  When  I 
closed  my  grasp  on  that  daintiest  of  prizes,  my  sec¬ 
ond  finger  and  thumb  cotild  meet  within  an  inch 
round  the  instep,  or,  by  an  exercise  of  some  little 
strength,  could  be  made  to  touch.  But  what  is 
measurement  of  lines  and  inches  in  a  work  of  sn- 
prcMiiest  art  ?  Color  and  shape  and  exijuisite  life 
give  the  charm.  The  prettiest  of  English  feet, 
white  as  milk,  and  veined  with  sapphire,  is  to  the 
little  dusky  limb  of  an  Eastern  girl  as  an  elaborate 
marble  of  Canova’s  to  the  small  bronze  gem  I  hold 
within  my  hand.  'That  child’s  foot  revealed  to  the 
acute  beholder  great  facts  in  ethics,  on  which  big 
books  have  been  written,  and  big  arguments  ex- 
jKtnded.  He  saw  there  expressed  the  suppleness  of 
her  race,  the  grace  and  delicacy  that  shuns  exertion, 
the  activity  which,  with  hare-like  speed,  distances 
our  tortoise-pace ;  and  he  saw,  besides,  the  hurried, 
nervous  circulation,  and  the  fragility  of  structure. 
But,  indeed,  that  little  foot,  resting  still  on  my  gun¬ 
wale,  was  a  bronze  of  the  best  pericKl  roused  to  life. 
The  skin  was  smooth  and  polished  as  metal,  and 
the  tone,  save  where  its  natural  color  was  subdued 
a  tin"e  of  henna  or  tunneric,  matched  that  of 
Corinthian  brass.  The  ankle  was  worthy  of  the 
foot.  Such  graceful  lines,  “  attaches  ”  so  piottily 
rounded,  I  never  hope  to  see  again  in  living  flesh : 
instep  arched  as  an  Arab’s,  lean  and  smooth  like 
his ;  toes,  not  crushed  together,  nor  curled  up,  nor 
pressed  out  of  all  roundness  by  the  habit  of  boots ; 
neither  spread  abroad  like  a  negro’s,  but  each 
standing  slightly  apart,  lithe,  tremulous,  dimpled 
as  an  infant’s  at  each  joint.  'Fhe  nails  were  care¬ 
fully  polished,  and  rtigular  as  those  of  a  hand ;  a 
stain  of  henna  gave  to  them  the  very  tones  of  agate. 
Ah,  such  an  excpiisite  foot ! 

She  stepj)ed  on  board,  laughing  merrily,  and  sat 
behind  her  father.  The  ohl  folks  talked  of  their 
barbarous  politics,  —  how  the  neighboring  tribes 
were  threatening  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
chief  now  aged.  Insidious  propositions  were  made 
me  to  abide  awhile,  for  no  visible  object,  at  their 
village ;  but  not  even  the  charms  of  that  lovely  girl 
who  sat,  all  silent  and  submissive,  by  the  gunwale, 
could  tempt  me  to  jKjrmit  my  name  and  color  ;o  be 
used  as  a  political  influence  among  these  astute,  yet 
simple  savages.  Whether  the  daughter  had  been 
brought  aboard  with  hopes  of  swaying  me,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  inclineci  to  tliink  not.  She  was  the 
only  child  at  home,  and  the  j)ct  of  this  venerable 
chief.  Besides,  I  doubt  much  whether  even  her 
parents  knew  or  guessed  what  a  treasure  of  beauty 
they  possessed  in  her.  That  loveliness  was  not 
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quite  of  the  style  most  admired  by  these  good  folks, 
fte  points  I  have  desoribed  to  yon  are  common  to 
many,  to  almost  all,  of  their  women,  except  the 
features.  Doubtless,  had  I  asked  the  critical  opin¬ 
ion  of  any  dusky  Don  Juan  round  about  touching 
the  merits  of  this  girl,  he  would  have  answered, 
with  that  superb  air  we  see  daily  at  the  “  cercle,” 

_ «  Not  bad.  Her  mouth  is  too  small,  and  never 

staini“d  red  with  betel.  Her  teeth  are  white,  which 
is  a  terrible  blot,  and  reflects  the  gravest  discredit 
on  her  [)arents.  Her  hair  is  lonjj,  and  her  feet  are 
small,  but  Tragi’s  daughter  has  longer  tresses  and 
tinier  hands,  while  her  tee  th  are  black  as  burnt  cocoa- 
nut  can  make  them,  and  no  man  ever  yet  saw  her 
without  a  crimson  stain  like  blood  upon  her  chin ; 
mais  pour  ce  qui  s’appelle  une  dot,  inon  cher  I  ” 

She  did  not  speak  ten  words  all  night,  but  .sat 
under  the  shadows  of  the  kajongs,  and  shylv 
watched  me,  smiling  from  time  to  time  with  suet 
girlish  grace  as  made  my  very  heart  stir.  Now 
and  then  she  laughed  at  some  unintelligible  witti¬ 
cism  of  her  brave  old  father ;  a  sweet,  happy  laugh 
that  did  one’s  ears  good  to  hear.  In  fact,  1  fell  in 
love  that  night,  anil  I  know  that  if  we  had  not  met 
a<rain,  I  .should  have  returned  to  civilized  life  a  vic¬ 
tim  henceforth  to  Byronic  melancholy ;  feeling  a 
desperate  conviction  that  the  only  being  I  could 
ever  love  dwelt  some  fifteen  thousand  miles  oflF  as 
the  crow  flies,  in  a  palm-thatched  house  beside  an 
unknown  river. 

But  I  met  her  again.  My  business  on  this  river 
of  her  father’s  took  me  almost  U>  its  head  waters, 
and  in  a  mouth’s  time  I  began  to  drop  down  stream 
again.  Will  you  bear  with  me,  reader,  while  I  vent 
my  soul  in  telling  the  delights  of  a  canoe-voyage 
through  the  watery  highways  of  a  tropic  forest  V 
Heaven  grant  that  before  many  months  I  may  again 
be  floating  on  their  deep  bosom !  Ah,  why  can  I 
not  paint  the.se  scenes  as  vividly  as  they  press  upon 
my  memory  ?  I  cannot,  for  often  liave  I  tried,  and 
never  with  success.  I  would  tell  of  the  start  at 
early  dawn,  while  yet  the  night-mists  are  curling 
on  the  water,  —  while  yet  the  monkeys  call  musi¬ 
cally  to  each  other  in  the  forest-trees.  1  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  eager  bustle  of  my  boatmen  getting  ready 
for  the  day’s  labor.  I  would  tell  how,  with  a  wild 
cheer,  they  dip  their  paddles  in  the  chilly  stream, 
and  make  the  tiny  craft  to  fly  from  its  halting-place 
of  over-night. 

Ay,  I  would  have  my  companion  sit  by  me  in 
fancy,  underneath  the  matted  awning  which  ob¬ 
structs  the  glare  of  early  dav,  rifle  on  his  knees,  and 
glass  reatly  to  his  hand.  t*or  they  have  keen  eyes 
fliese  boatmen  of  mine,  and  long  ere  your  dull  sight 
discovers  the  creature  they  point  out  with  such  mute 
eagerness,  it  will  have  flitted  through  the  trees 
and  disappeared,  leaving  nought  but  a  doubtful 
trail.  Game  is  thick  in  these  woods  to  him  who 
has  quick  ev'es  and  steady  hand,  but  not  one  hoof 
or  paw  will  he  see  who  takes  to  the  brilliant  East 
the  listless  motions  of  Pall  Mall.  Hist !  What 
does  he  whisper  with  such  still  excitement,  that 
brown  “  serang  ”  squatte<l  on  the  bows  ?  Steady 
behind  !  The  eager  paddlers  cease  their  clanking 
stroke,  hush  the  broad  jest  and  extemirorized  song. 
They  dip  their  paddles  with  such  skill,  that  velvet 
sinking  into  oil  would  make  a  splash  as  loud. 
Without  a  sound  we  glided  above  the  water,  stead¬ 
ily,  as  with  a  wish,  onwards.  The  “  seran"’s  ”  out¬ 
stretched  hand  guides  our  eyes  to  a  black-shadowed 
reach,  where  the  water  sleeps  and  rots,  overgrown 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  pallid,  unwholesome  flowers. 


taking  no  color  firom  the  sun.  What  is  there  ?  Too 
well  we  know  our  trusty  boatswain  to  fear  false 
alarms  from  him.  We  strain  our  eyes ;  and  at 
length,  heneath  the  deepest  shade,  just  where  that 
dark-leaved  shrub  drops  its  pendulous  boughs  into 
the  .stream  beside  the  fallen  trunk,  all  clothed  in 
ferns  and  orchids  and  many-colored  fungi,  that  lies 
rotting  in  the  eddy,  —  we  think  to  trace  a  shadowy 
outline  as  of  some  monster  crouched  along  the  . 
ground.  Gently,  silently,  we  drop  down.  The 
quick-sighted  monkeys  have  fled  this  .‘^pot,  and  far 
in  the  distance  we  can  hear  their  clashing  progress 
through  the  tree-tops.  The  very  birds  are  still. 
Gradually,  gradually,  a  fulvous  coat  defines  itself 
against  the  oily  green  leaves.  There  is  on  all  na¬ 
ture  a  hush  that  may  be  felt.  Round  and  eager 
eyes,  widely-distend^  now,  half  in  fear  and  half  in 
threat,  gleam  irritlescent  in  the  dusky  nook.  We 
can  see  the  fla.sh  of  white  teeth  between  lips  drawn 
back,  —  we  can  almost  hear  the  “  spitting  ”  like  an 
angry  cat’s,  which  welcomes  us  to  this  solitude. 
Now  is  the  moment !  Up  rifle,  both  together  1 
With  a  savage  snarl  he  turns  and  shows  all  his 
spotted  side.  Now,  —  now  1  And  the  panther,  — 
“  trots  airily  away  with  his  tail  upraised,  and  con¬ 
siderable  contempt  depicted  on  his  features  !  ” 

This  is  your  e.xclamation,  doubtless,  but  the  cruel 
facts  of  memory  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  bright  picture  of  imagination.  I  have 
missed  many  easy  shots  in  stem  reality,  but  in  my 
simplest  dream  I ’d  scorn  to  introduce  a  rifle  not 
warranted  to  carry  twenty  miles,  and  true  as  death. 
But  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  ’ll  leave  the  panther 
in  his  wood  and  pursue  our  voyage. 

The  day  grows  on  to  noontide  1  Ashore  every 
living  thing  has  sought  the  shade  and  rests  therein; 
but  we,  gliding  ever  downwards  with  the  stream, 
hug  the  reedy  banks  where  great  trees  overhang 
and  shelter  us,  and  so  press  on.  Flowers  are  over 
us,  and  under,  and  around ;  unnamed  weeds,  but  the 
more  beautiful  in  our  sight  for  the  world’s  ignorance 
of  them.  Lilie.s,  blue  and  red  and  white,  of  ever}' 
shajMi  and  every  size,  sleep  on  the  surface  of 
“  back-waters  ”  and  warm,  stagnant  pools  beside 
the  river :  of  such  calm  spots  now  and  then  we 
catch  a  glimpse  through  some  arch  of  tufted  reeds, 
or  under  the  green-fringed  bridge  of  a  fallen  tree. 
No  man  “  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the 
world  ”  to  see  the  beauty  here.  For  beauty  there 
is,  in  these  little  solitary  ponds,  more  exquisite  than 
human  skill  can  imitate.  Ah !  but  there  are  other 
denizens  than  the  sweet  flowers  and  the  pretty 
“  Hyla;  ”  and  the  honest,  loud-throated  bull-fiogs. 
Great  snakes  dwell  here  and  twine  themselves 
among  the  lily-roots.  Colorless  monsters  they  are 
with  scales  mouldy,  as  from  long  solitude ;  but  now 
and  again  appears  among  these  hideous  dwellers  a 
brilliant  jewelled  golden  creature,  from  the  swift 
stream  near  by.  He  dashes  round  the  pond  in 
high  impatience  and  disdain,  raising  his  shiny  head 
and  seeking  the  outlet  with  wicked  eyes  that  gleam 
like  fire.  Sometimes  the  horrid  creatures  of  the 
pool,  the  sickly  looking  snakes  and  enormous  worms, 
—  yet  more  ghastly  than  the  others  in  their  foul  soft¬ 
ness,  —  grow  jealous  of  the  gemmed  intruder,  and 
set  on  him  with  hooked  teeth  and  whip-like  tails 
and  deadly  poison.  Then  to  one  who  stands  by,  a 
terrible  sight  is  given.  Now  on  the  surface,  now  in 
the  still  depths  below,  the  merciless  fight  goes  on. 
The  hunted  reptile  darts  hither  and  thiUier,  plunges 
headforemost  down  among  the  lily-roots,  springs  in¬ 
to  the  air,  twists  through  his  foes  with  exquiate  ac- 
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tivity.  They,  the  foul  crowd,  in  chat^e  1  They 
swim  against  one  another,  they  bite  and  strike  in 
their  vexation  or  in  payment  of  outstanding  feuds. 
Though  each  enemy  be  three  times  his  size,  yet  is 
this  brilliant  stranger,  armed  with  a  subtler  venom, 
more  than  a  match  for  any  two  of  them  ;  but  num¬ 
bers  prevail,  and  unless  he  find  in  time  the  grass- 
grown  entrance  to  the  pool,  he  commonly  falls  a 
victim  to  the  outraged  ugliness  of  the  indwellers. 
Yet  in  general  one  might  stay  long  beside  these 
still  and  flower-grown  waters  without  discovering  a 
trace  of  the  monsters  they  contain.  Pretty  sights 
are  those  most  common  on  their  banks.  In  the 
dawn  and  at  eventide  a  hundred  curious,  graceful 
creatures  come  here  to  slake  their  tliirst.  Chattering 
monkeys  slide  down  a  crc-eper,  and  thus  suspended 
in  mid-air,  drink  from  their  small  hollow  hands,  — 
glancing  ever  round,  above,  below,  with  eyes  of 
quick  suspicion,  pausing  each  instant,  chattering 
uninterruptedly  to  reass’-re  thcnsclvcs.  Birds  of 
ever}’  size  and  hue  flutter  to  the  shallows,  and  drink 
gratefully.  Big  herons  and  huge  white  cranes  stalk 
about  and  chase  the  little  bull-frogs  in  their  mtiddy 
nests.  Squirrels  —  from  the  small  beauty  not  big¬ 
ger  than  a  mouse  to  that  vast  fellow  with  the  crim¬ 
son  stripe  along  his  sides  —  hop  about  the  banks, 
sucking  the  buds  and  roots  of  water-plants.  Deer, 
too,  sometimes  visit  this  spot,  when  hunters  or  wild 
beasts  have  scared  them  from  their  favorite  stream. 
Butterflies  hover  over  it ;  orchids  trail  their  blos¬ 
soms  down  almost  to  its  surface.  Then-  is  more 
beauty  than  horror  here.  I  was  wrong  to  put  those 
snakes  first  in  the  description. 

And  then  afternoon  comes  on,  and  evening.  The 
alligators  slide  down  in  their  oily  manner  from  the 
sand-banks,  as  the  declining  sun  begins  to  leave 
the  river.  And  then.  then,  what  wondrous  effects 
of  golden  light  succeed !  How  keen  the  blue  shad- 
dows  !  How  mysteriously  dim  each  long  vista  of 
the  trees  I  The  sunshine  seems  almost  to  drip  in 
liquid  gold  from  twig  to  twig  and  leaf  to  leaf,  as  it 
breaks  tlmmgh  some  tin^'  gap  in  the  overarching 
foliage.  Redder  that  light  grows,  and  redder; 
darker  the  shadows ;  the  air  more  full  of  life.  A 
scream  breaks  the  forest  stillness,  —  of  what  tor¬ 
tured  animal  none  can  guess.  Roused  by  that  sig¬ 
nal,  birds  of  prey  that  ny  by  night  wheel  suddenly 
out  from  their  retreats,  and  swing  across  the  river. 
Night-hawks  shoot  into  the  air,  turn  over,  and 
sweep  down  along  the  water}’  surface,  noi.selessly 
as  the  moths  they  seek ;  save  now  and  again  a  faint 
twitter  shows  their  thanksgiving  for  a  prey.  Then, 
a  little  later,  when  the  topmost  boughs  are  blazing 
in  red  flames,  and  all  below  is  dim  and  misty,  the 
mosquitoes  ,«ally  forth,  the  bull-frogs  wake  and  sound 
the  key-note  of  their  night-long  chorus.  Fire-flics, 
by  one  and  two,  flit  across  the  grass,  banishing  and 
reappearing.  Presently,  as  it  grows  darker,  they 
come  forth  in  swarms,  and  hover  round  some  troe 
that  has  attractions  for  their  kind.  It  is  beautiful 
to  watch  the  sudden  flash  of  light  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  little  insects,  illumining  the  darkness 
for  an  instant,  —  going  out  and  tlmobbing  forth 
again.  O,  I  could  dilate  by  the  hour  on  the  glory 
of  the  tropics  I  There  only  does  one  see  the  pride 
of  life,  and  the  true  lust  of  the  eyes.  But  my  road- 
ers  grow  impatient  I 

It  was  perhaps  a  month  after  the  visit  to  my 
canoe.  I  was  descending  the  stream,  and  had 
reached  a  point  some  fifty  miles  above  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  my  savage  beauty.  The  day  was  at  its  hot¬ 
test,  but  for  ten  minutes  we  had  been  conscious  of 


an  unnatural  noise  which  swelled  through  the  for¬ 
est  like  the  noise  of  men  cheering,  laugbing,  sinw. 
ing,  —  in  fact,  like  the  roar  of  a  multitude,  ive 
were  prepared  for  any  event,  when  the  canoe,  sud¬ 
denly  shooting  round  a  point,  came  in  view  of  a 
very  large  native  house,  evidently  crammed  with 
people,  all  evidently  drunk.  “  This  is  a  great  fea.st 
my  lord,”  exclaimed  my  servant.  It  may  have 
been.  Most  certainly  it  was  the  noisest  gathering 
1  ever  assisted  at.  “  Keep  to  the  other  side  the 
river,  and  slip  past,  if  possible,”  I  ordered.  But  to 
escajie  was  hopeless.  The  men  of  the  festive  party 
were,  indeed,  far  too  drunk  to  feel  sure  of  their  vis¬ 
ion  at  the  distance,  but  a  troop  of  girls  stood  by  the 
river-side,  laughing,  comparing  notes,  overlooking 
their  coifi’ure,  and  criticising  their  friends’  costume, 
just  as  do  civilized  belles  in  like  case ;  save  that 
these  simple  children  of  the  forest  had  no  mirror 
but  the  limpid  stream,  nor  any  dress  to  speak  of, 
except  flowcr.s  and  beads.  No  hope  of  eluding  those 
bright  eyes !  But  unless  some  well-known  warrior 
were  summoned  to  their  aid  from  the  house,  I  had  I 
little  fear  the  girls  would  dare  to  address  a  white 
man.  “  Spin  along  1  ”  I  cried,  and  we  flew  past. 

But  the  attempt  proved  vain  !  A  slender,  silvery 
voice  called  aloud  across  the  water  by  the  name 
these  savages  had  given  me.  Discovered,  I  had  to 
submit,  and  unwillingly  gave  the  word  to  pull 
ashore.  Tlie  girls  scattered  as  we  drew  in,  some 
running  away  in  real  or  affected  panic,  some 
laughing  hysterically  at  a  distance.  But  the  great¬ 
er  number  rushed  together,  and  stood  in  a  compact 
bodv,  holding  each  other  tight.  “  A^Tio  called  !• 
me?”  I  asked,  gayly,  approaching  the  phalanx. 
Direful  confusion  and  dismay  resulted.  After  some-  i 
what  of  a  struggle  in  the  mid  recesses  of  the  crowd, 
a  slender  girl  was  silently  thrust  out,  while  the 
others  looked  at  me  with  sixjechless  anguish.  The 
victim  thus  abandoned,  held  her  hands  before  her 
face,  and  all  her  graceful  frame,  scarcely  concealed  | 
by  clothing,  trembled,  so  that  I  could  hear  the  rat 
fling  ('f  her  innumerable  golden  ornaments ;  but 
wlicther  her  emotion  was  of  fear  or  mirth  I  coidd 
not  tell.  In  either  case  the  situation  might  well 
embarrass  a  shy  man  like  me.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  this  slender  child,  and  profoundly  dis¬ 
comforted  by  a  score  of  dilated  eyes  fixed  on  me 
from  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  I  could  hear 
my  boatmen  laughing  to  themselves,  I  boldly  seized 
her  in  my  arms,  and  pulled  apart  her  hands.  It 
was  the  heroine  of  my  fancy  !  She  looked  up  at 
me  with  eyes  brimful  of  terror,  —  whether  genuine 
or  assumed  as  a  likely  wcaimn  by  the  little  flirt,  I 
have  no  idea.  Do  not  think  that  the  white  race 
has  a  monopoly  of  arts ;  there  are  few  tricks  in  so¬ 
cial  optics  which  Hindoos,  Malays,  aud  Negroes  are 
not  thoroughly  alive  to. 

Wliilc  considering  what  I  should  say  or  do,  the 
damsel  broke  from  me,  and  ran  at  topmost  speed 
towards  the  house,  screaming  with  laughter.  At 
this  example,  all  the  young  girls  dismissed  their 
terrified  expression,  and  loudly  joined  the  outburst. 

I  stowl  —  it  is  not  to  be  denied  —  in  some  confu¬ 
sion,  feeling,  indeed,  cut  to  the  heart,  as  much  by 
the  indelicacy  of  this  action  as  by  the  proof  it  gave 
that  no  favorable  impression  had  been  made  on  my 
adored  one’s  fancy.  Tin's  jierturbation  of  mind  was 
not  relieved  by  the  frankness  of  my  serang,  who 
observed  with  the  calmness  liefitting  an  undeniable 
statement  of  facts,  “  Tlie  girls  make  a  fool  of  your 
lordship  f”  I  turned  to  regain  my  canoe,  and  hurry 
from  this  scene,  but  a  dozen  jiotent  chiefs,  with  their 
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eold-lringed  liead-handkercliiefs,  all  awry,  their 
necklaces  wrong  side  before,  and  their  dress  in  an  in¬ 
describable  confusion,  came  to  entreat  my  presence 
at  the  feast.  To  refuse  was  impossible.  I  followed 
them  into  the  house. 

All  intelligent  creatures  drink,  and  most  of  them 
eet  drunk  firom  time  to  time.  High  n-ason,  true 
morality,  the  best  medical  opinions,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  man,  in  vain  combine  to  discourage 
the  practice.  Daily  are  we  told  that  the  custom  is 
extinct,  never  to  come  to  lile  again  in  civilized 
communities.  Daily  we  read  such  assertions,  and 
no  man  dreams  of  contradicting  them,  Imcause 
every  one  knows  the  truth  too  well.  People  drank 
in  all  ages,  to  excess  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
will  continue  so  to  do  till  the  millennium. 

But  if  any  sight  on  this  round  earth  could  cause 
the  British  Parliament  to  pass  Sir  Wilfred  Law¬ 
son’s  Bill,  and  could  persuade  the  English  people 
to  accept  it,  —  that  sight  was  before  me  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  house.  Of  this  we  will  say  no  mon*,  in 
charity  to  my  savage  but  generous  hosts. 

You  will  have  observed  the  young  lady’s  shock¬ 
ing  rudeness  to  me  at  the  water-side.  Nothing 
creates  in  my  mind  a  more  abrupt  revulsion  than 
hoydenish  conduct.  If  the  Venus  de  Medici  in 
flesh  laughed  loud,  or  maliciously,  or  in  the  wrong 
place,  I  should  flee  from  her.  I  cite  the  Medicean 
Venus,  Ixicause,  looking  critically  at  that  young  per¬ 
son,  I  could  believe  her  to  be  not  too  well-bred. 
Fancy  Milo’s  goddess  mistaking  her  “  monde  ”  ! 
It  cost  me  a  severe  mental  struggle  to  admit  ex¬ 
cuses  for  this  very  doubtful  conduct  of  my  Hebe.  To 
laugh  loud ;  to  laugh  loud  and  run  away- ;  to  laugh 
loud  and  run  away  from  me,  —  showed  excessively 
bad  taste.  But  I  was  overcome  in  meeting  her  at 
the  threshold.  Such  soft  penitemee  was  expressed 
in  her  swimming  eyes,  such  graceful  mutinerie 
about  her  mouth !  as  though  to  say,  “  Please  for¬ 
give  me  ;  if  you  won’t,  I  know  how  to  avenge  my¬ 
self!”  I  longed  to  clasp  her  in  my  anns  again, 
and  vowed  that  she  should  not  escape  so  easily 
next  time.  I  walked  up  the  long  veranda  of  the 
house,  escorted  by  her  father,  and  numerous  chiefs, 
as  distinguished,  I  was  told,  as  I  saw  they  wen^ 
drunk.  They  si‘t  me  in  the  place  of  honor,  where 
the  reek  was  strongest,  and  the  sun  most  fearful. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  men  held  me  upright 
with  touching  care,  and  I,  so  far  as  my  limited 
supply  of  members  went,  reciprocated  the  service. 
There  wert^  two  brawny  fellows  who  supiiorted  me 
under  the  arms.  Both  of  them  I  held  up  bj-  hand. 
There  was  another  valorous  warrior  who  insisted 
that  a  prop  was  needed  for  my  back,  and  nearly 
pushed  me  down,  face  foremost,  in  his  endeavor  to 


sustain  himsedf.  Putting  my  Ws  apart,  and  lean¬ 
ing  forward,  I  supimrted  him  also.  “  How  long  is 
this  to  last  V  ”  I  asked  the  serang,  who  was  treated 
in  much  similar  manner  by  warriors  of  less  note. 
“  They  ’re  going  to  perform  some  tomf<H)lery,” 
nplied  the  Mussulman  sullenly,  for  their  idolatrous 
rites  entailed  upon  his  orthodox  conscience  an  infi¬ 
nite  amount  of  supererogatory  prayer.  Meanwhile, 
my  tawny  hcdle  had  taken  a  place  opposite  to  mine, 
and  there  stood,  watching  me  with  great  eyes. 

1  won’t  tell  what  the  ceremony  was.  Drinking 
was  its  commencement,  singing  its  mid  course,  and 
getting  drunk  its  logical  conclusion.  Among  other 
absurdities,  etiquette  required  that  a  large  bowl  of 
liquor  should  be  placed  on  my  head.  I  insisted 
that  the  vessel  should  be  empty.  The  dispute 
grew  respectfully  hot ;  but  it  was  at  length  termi¬ 


nated  by  the  utter  overthrow  of  bowl,  liquid,  and 
bearer,  by  a  drunken  chief  in  a  ml  petticoat.  The 
young  lady  had  been  much  interested  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  strong 
language  her  opinion  of  those  engaged.  “  What 
does  she  say  ?  ”  I  asked  of  my  serai^.  He  gave  a 
slang  translation  of  her  words.  The  language, 
though  not  actionable,  was  by  no  means  what  one 
likes  to  hear  from  a  “  young  person.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  I  found  time  to  look  at  her,  and  marked 
the  perfect  and  artistic  repose  in  which  she  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  —  her  moulded  arms  raised  above 
her  head,  and  one  exquisitely-shaped  ankle  crossed 
upon  the  other,  —  I  felt  that  almost  any  crime 
must  bt^  pardoned  to  such  a  creature.  I  stepped 
across,  and,  looking  on  her  smooth  and  rounded 
shoulders,  could  not  resist  temptation,  —  I  put  my 
arm  round  her  neck,  —  en  tout  honneur,  s’il  vous 
plait !  —  Picture,  if  you  can,  my  horrified  surprise 
to  find  the  pretty  yellow  color  of  her  skin  “  come 
off”  on  my  white  sleeve!  “What  the  devil’s 
this  ?  ”  I  asked  of  my  serang.  “  Turmeric,  my 
lord !  ”  he  answered,  promptly.  That  was  a  great 
blow ! 

I  overcame  the  emotion  by  an  effort.  With  the 
frnderest  expression  I  looked  down  into  her  eyes, 
which  smiled  shyly  back  to  mine.  I  started.  Those 
beautiful  lids,  so  thickly  fringed  with  silk,  were 
unmistakably  stained.  “  What  the  devil’s  this  ?  ” 
I  asked  of  my  serang.  “  Burnt  cocoa-nut,  my 
lord,”  he  calmly  answered.  Again  I  felt  a  shock! 

It  needed  a  certain  moral  courage  longer  to  edn- 
tend.  Yet  I  kept  my  place.  Suddenly  the  young 
girl  broke  from  my  arm,  and  pursued  a  stalwart 
slave,  reeling  down  the  house  with  a  bundle  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  a  basket  of  maize  leaves.  Him  she 
overhauled,  and  from  his  load  snatched  a  handful 
of  either  substance,  wrapped  the  tobacco  in  the  dry 
leaf  with  a  swift  motion,  thrust  one  end  of  the  cigar¬ 
ette  thus  made  into  a  blazing  hearth,  and  returned 
to  me  leisurely  puffing  at  her  prize.  This  was  the 
third  blow  ! 

Still  I  held  fast  to  my  illusion,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  houri.  She  muttered  a  few 
frightened  words  in  answer  to  my  remarks,  and 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  the  very  image  of  in¬ 
nocence  and  propriety.  On  a  sudden,  a  rush  of 
warriors  took  place  behind  us,  and  one  burly  fel¬ 
low,  most  notably  e.xcitetl  with  stix)ng  drink, 
claspe-d  my  companion  round  the  waist,  and  dashed 
down  the  long  veranda  with  her.  “  Is  that  her 
brother,  or  her  lover  ?  ”  I  asked  of  my  serang. 
“  Probably  neither,  my  lord  !  ”  he  answered.  I 
looked  on  this  profanation  with  eyes  indignant,  and 
disgust  exjiressed  in  my  features.  She  laughed, 
the  houri !  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  an¬ 
other  i)artner,  drunk  as  the  first,  seized  hold  of  her, 
passed  his  braceleted  imm  round  her  delicate  waist, 
and  “  rushed  ”  her  up  the  veranda  once  more. 
She  paused  beside  me,  oreathless,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  glee !  Tliere  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
shame  on  her  countenance  !  And  yet  these  ruffians 
who  had  taken  such  a  freedom  on  themselves,  were 
nearly  as  drunk  as  a  man  can  Ix^  to  stand  npright.  I 
was  utterly  overwhelmed.  I  hastened  from  the 
house,  Ic.iped  aboard  my  canoe,  and  vanished 
down  stream.  I  did  not  e.xpect  to  si-e  my  dusky 
Ilelx^  anv  moiv,  nor,  at  the  moment,  did  I  greatly 
wish  to  do  so. 

But  a  month  after,  I  foimd  myself  once  more  in 
her  neighborhood,  having  ascended  the  river  again, 
aboard  a  native  gunboat.  We  had  with  us  a  fine. 
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tall  warrior,  who  "ave  himself  out  as  son  to"  the 
“  brave  chief”  of  whom  I  have  sjwkeii.  On  making 
inquiries,  I  found  this  Rdlow  was  half-brother  to  my 
dusky  Hebe.  Arrived  at  the  nearest  point  to  his 
father’s  housi-,  I  put  myself  in  a  cano*“  with  him, 
and  {)addled  up  the  stream,  not  wholly  unconscious 
of  a  certain  thrill  at  heart.  We  reached  the  spot, 
and  landed.  The  old  chief  sallied  out,  with  all  his 
household,  warriors  and  slaves.  It  was  somewhat 
touching  to  see  that  recognition  of  the  long-lost 
heir,  for  tlie  youth  in  our  charge  ha<l  been  captured 
by  pirates  long  since,  and  reduced  to  slaven'.  But 
I  looked  still  for  the  fairy  form,  which,  in  spite  of 
all,  haunted  my  fancy.  She  came  at  length,  bound¬ 
ing  from  the  jungle ;  her  long  hjur  loosed,  and 
streaming  to  the  ground,  her  eyes  afin*  with  ea¬ 
gerness  and  excitement.  She  threw  herself  into 
her  brother’s  stalwart  arms,  nestled  to  his  bosom, 
and  cried’ with  girlish  vehemence.  Ami  when  at 
length  the  first  emotion  had  subsided,  she  dn’w 
back  a  little,  still  encircled  by  a  loving  clasp,  to 
view  the  stately  felldw  we  had  restored  to  her,  and 
then  threw  herself  again  upon  his  breast,  and  — 
and  — 

“  Kissed  him,  of  coiu’se  !  ”  you  exclaim,  my  hearer. 

Not  at  all  I  Deliberately  and  thoughtfully  she 
smelt  him  all  over !  It  was  too  much.  Thus  was 
I  disenchanted  with  “  lovely  savages.” 

It  will  not  be  necessarj'  to  point  out  the  more 
obvious  moral ;  but  there  is  one  which  was  lately 
explained  to  me,  —  myself,  the  hero  of  the  stoiy. 
I  had  told  it  to  a  lady,  much  as  I  have  told  it  you, 
reader.  When  I  had  concluded,  she  ri'inarked,  with 
some  emphasis,  “Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,  Mr.  Peregrin.  In  telling  this  tale  again 
give  dates  and  localities  frankly,  tor  fear  of  miscon¬ 
struction.  And,  further,  I  would  n’commend  you 
not  to  cling  overmuch  to  this  life  below,  since,  sav- 
,age  or  civilized,  the  feminine  nature  shoiks  yow 
taste.  Perhaps  among  the  real  angels  you  may 
find  a  non-masculine  creatun’,  who  jwwders  not, 
nor  brightens  her  eyes,  nor  talks  slang,  nor  sjuokes, 
nor  loves  either  waltzing  or  scent.  With  mere 
earthly  women  of  this  day  your  search  would  lx* 
homdess  I  ” 

^is  was  the  moral  a  ladv  gave  me. 


ing  been  ill-us<'d  .and  contumaciously  treated  by  an 
old  triend.  The  first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  <rriev. 
ous  ;  but  wait,  —  out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh 
and  blood  seemed  so  difiicult,  there  is  balm  and 
honejr  to  b*’  extracted.” 

It  18  a  remark  of  Hartley  Coleridge’s,  that  men 
who  are  inly  conscious  of  being  despicable  take  it 
tor  granted  that  all  their  fellow-creatures  despise 
them,  and  hate  the  whole  human  tmv  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  t  such  men  immersing  their  souls  in  wi^ 
gloom,  and  thinking  that  all  joy  insults  their  sullen¬ 
ness.  Of  these,  Don  .John,  in  “  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,”  is  the  type.  But  thi’y  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  know  the  real  pleasuri’s  of  sulkiness, _ ac¬ 

quaintance  with  which  demands  a  more  iraimisive 
mon^  elastic  tempi-rament,  with  its  vicissitudes  of 
tone  and  reactions  of  feeling ;  something  diflerinif 
^not  only  in  degri’e  but  in  kind  from  the  cynical  ra^ 
cality  of  chronic  and  irivdeemable  spite. 

It  is  to  Elia’s  n’presemtative  man,  not  to  Don 
Pedro’s  brother  —  akin  fbv  bimd  sinisterl  but  leu 


Pedro’s  brother  —  akin  (by  bimd  sinistor)  but  leu 
than  kind  —  tliat  Wordsworth’s  picture  will  apply, 
of  one 


Steeped  in  a  selMnduljring  spleen,  tUat  wants  not 
Its  own  Toiuptuousness.*’ 


Tlie  other  species  of  the  gloomy  genus  might  be 
better  indicated  in  the  same  jxiet’s  stanza,  — 


‘  Far  diffiprent  we,  —  a  froward  race. 
Thousands  though  rich  in  Fortune's  grace 
With  cherished  sullennessof  pace 
Their  wa^’  pursue, 

Ingrates  who  wear  a  smileless  face 
The  whole  year  through.” 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  ILL- 
TEMPER, 

That  a  sulky  h’mpcr  is  a  misfortune,  is  referred 
by  Charles  Lamb  to  thi’  category  of  popular  falla¬ 
cies.  He  consigns  it,  in  an  essa^,  to  the  limbo  of 
vulgar  errors.  And  as  he  commitU-d  that  essay  to 
writing,  surely,  bi-sides  the  ink  from  his  practised 
pim,  there  oozed  out  truth  from  his  finger-imds  at 
every  pore. 

A  misfortune  he  does  indeed  grant  a  sulky  tem¬ 
per  to  be,  and  a  very  serious  one,  to  a  man’s  friends, 
and  to  all  that  have  to  do  with  him.  What  Elia 
demurs  to  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  man  himself 
is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  AVhat  he  enforces  as 
true  doctrine  is,  the  pleasures  of  sulkiness. 

'True,  he  professes  no  more  of  what  he  calls  this 
grand  secret  than  what  himself  experimentod  on 
one  rainy  afternoon,  sulking  in  his  study,  a  week 
before  the  essay  in  question  was  writton.  Was  the 
cun*  of  that  fit  of  the  sullens  -a  blessing  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  found  the  humor  far  too  self-pleasing 
while  it  lasted  to  abandon  it  all  at  once  with  the 
grounds  of  it.  “  It  is  mortifying  to  fall  at  once  from 
the  pinnacle  of  neglect ;  to  forego  the  idea  of  hav¬ 


Admirably  well  says  La  Bruybre,  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  exercised  over  the  home  circle  by  that  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  who,  with  the  strongest  will,  has  the  worst 
temjrcr,  that  “  Dans  la  socidte  e’est  la  raison  qni 
plie  la  itremibre.  Les  plus  sages  sont  sonveat 
menes  j)ar  le  j)lus  fou  et  Ic  plus  biz.'UTe :  I’ou  etndie 
son  foible,  son  humeur,  ses  caprices ;  I’on  s’y  accom- 
mode.  Ton  dvite  de  Ic  heurtcr,  tout  le  monde  Ini 
edde  ;  la  moindre  serenite  qui  pnroit  sur  son  visage 
lui  .attire  des  eloges :  on  lui  tient  coinpte  de  n’itre 
par  toujours  insuj)portable.  II  est  craiiit,  menage, 
obdi,  quelquefois  aime.” 

A  lively  essayist  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  tales  read  by  us  in  boyhood,  and  still  read 
whenever  an  opjxirtuuity  offers  itself,  not  one  of 
the  fairy  godmotliers  seems  to  Imvc  ever  thought  of 
bestowing  upon  the  prince  or  juinces,  whom  she 
protects,  the  invaluable  gift  of  a  bad  temper.  And 
yet,  he  supposes,  lew  persons  u|M)n  reflection  would 
deny  that,  t\>T  the  purjxrse  of  securing  to  its  tbrtn- 
nate  owner  something  more  than  liis  fair  share  of 
8(x;ial  advantages,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  useful  instm- 
meats  that  exist.  Tlie  accredited  phrase  by  whiol  | 
a  man  is  said  to  “  lose  his  temjier  ”  always  hai 
struck  this  essayist  as  a  singularly  unhappy  one; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
man  exchanges  it  for  whatever  he  may  happen  to 
want.  “  Onr  experience  of  life  leads  us  to  thin! 
that  ordinary  moralists  have  not  considered  temper 
from  this  jxiiat  of  view  with  sufficient  attention 
'They  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  an  infirm¬ 
ity  ;  and  so,  with  res])ect  to  the  man  himsclfi  it  ma; 
be ;  but  with  regard  to  all  others,  it  is  not  an  infim- 
ity,  but  a  power.”  And  of  the  different  fiirms  of 
bail  temjicr,  it  is  demonstrated  that  iicevishness  and 
sulkiness  are  ten  times  more  valuable  than  evanes¬ 
cent  passion,  as  engines  of  victory  in  all  privatr 
contests ;  so  that  a  sulky  or  jieevish  person  might 
contend,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  i' 
any  form  of  bad  temper  is  a  legitimate  source  oi 
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pritle,  his  fonn,  which  secures  in  the  fullest  degree 
the  admitted  ends  of  all  bad  temper,  ought  to  be 
the  one  acknowledged  as  such.  This  sulkiness, 
however,  we  are  advised,  must,  to  attain  to  its  com¬ 
plete  perfection,  have  a  dash,  and  a  considerable 
dash,  of  ca^yrice.  A  mere  leaden  sulkiness,  like  a 
jkv  which  frowns  on  us  from  hour  to  hour  without 
anV  shirts  or  changes  in  the  gray  monotony  of  its 
unWoken  gloom,  draws  to  itself  no  sympathizing 
vigilance,  awakens  no  speculation,  excites  no  inter¬ 
est. 

“  But  he  who  rushes  suddenly  out  of  dark  resen  e 
into  cheerfulness  and  ^ood-humor ;  who  is  taciturn 
and  unsocial  at  breakfast,  lively  and  affectionate  at 
luncheon,  masked  again  at  dinner-time  by  impene¬ 
trable  clouds,  only  to  resume  his  gayety  and  bril¬ 
liance  at  supper,  —  there  being  all  the  time  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  clouds  should  gather,  or  why,  having 
gathered,  they  should  dej>art,  —  that  man,  if  he 
manages  well,  becomes  the  absolute  lortl  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  What  he 
wishes  is  the  subject  of  the  morning  investigation, 
—  whether  anything  or  anybody  has  given  him  of¬ 
fence,  the  subject  of  the  evening  debate.  Ilis  low¬ 
ering  brow  scatters  depression  all  over  the  house. 

His  smile  lights  it  up  into  nervous  exhihmation . 

It  is  true  that,  after  a  time,  the  friends  and  relations 
of  such  a  ])erson  as  we  have  been  imagining,  who 
belongs  to  what  may  ])erha])s  be  called,  under  the 
circmnstances,  the  unfiilr  sex,  incline  themselvep  se¬ 
riously  to  elude  the  austere  attractions  of  his  soci- 
ety  by  giving  him  what  is  popularly  called  a  wide 
berth ;  but  this  ‘  strategic  movement  ’  only  causes 
his  influence  to  press  with  accumulated  weight  on 
the  gentler  subdivision  of  the  family.” 

Surely  a  fine  furious  temper,  argues  Mr.  'fliack- 
eray,  if  accompanied  with  a  certain  magnanimity 
and  braver^  which  often  go  together  with  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  and  fortunate  gifts  with  which 
a  gentleman  or  lady  can  be  endowed.  The  remark 
is  made  apropos  of  the  old  Countess  of  Kew,  on 
occasion  of  her  ladyship  giving  loose  to  that  ener¬ 
getic  temper  which  natiu«  had  given  her ;  a  temjier 
which  she  tied  up  sometimes  and  kept  from  barking 
and  biting ;  but  which  when  unmuzzled  was  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  whom  all  the  family  had  a  just  apprehension. 
“  Not  one  of  them  but  in  his  or  her  time  had  been 
wounded,  lacerated,  tumbled  over,  otherwise  fright¬ 
ened  or  injured  by  this  unruly  brute.  The  cowards 
brought  it  sops  and  patted  it ;  the  prudent  gave  it 
a  clear  berth,  and  walked  round  so  as  nut  to  meet 
it;  but  woe  be  to  those  of  the  family  who  had  to 
bring  the  meal,  and  prepare  the  litter,  and  (to 
speak  respectfully)  share  the  kennel  with  Lady 
Kew’s  ‘  Black  Dog  ’ !  ”  , 

And  then  in  vindication  of  his  argument,  our 
master  satirist  goes  on  to  show  that  a  person  always 
ready  to  fight  is  certain  of  the  greatest  considera¬ 
tion  in  his  or  her  family  cirele ;  that  the  lazy  gi-ow 
tiretl  of  contending  with  him ;  the  timid  coax  and 
flatter  him;  and  as  almost  every  one  is  timid  or 
lazy,  a  bad-tempere<l  man  is  sure  to  have  his  own 
way.  “  It  is  he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others 
obey.  If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he  has  what  he  likes 
for  dinner ;  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  rest  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  him.  She  (we  playfully  transfer  the 
gender,  as  a  bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes^  has  the 
place  which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawing-room; 
nor  do  her  parents,  nor  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
venture  to  take  her  favorite  chair.”  So  again  we 
are  reminded,  too  truthfully,  that  if  she  wants  to  go 
to  a  party,  mamma  will  chess  herself  in  spite  of  her 


headache ;  and  papa,  who  hates  those  dreadful 
soirees,  will  go  up  stairs  after  dinner  and  put  on  his 
poor  old  white  neckcloth,  though  he  has  been  toil¬ 
ing  at  chambers  all  day,  and  must  be  there  early  in 
the  morning,  —  he  will  go  out  with  her,  we  are 
assured,  and  stay  for  the  cotillon.  If  the  family 
are  taking  their  torn*  in  the  summer,  it  is  she  who 
ordains  whither  they  shall  go,  and  where  they  shall 
stop. 

If  he  —  to  resume  the  aforesaid  interchange  of 

fender  —  “  if  he  comes  home  late,  the  dinner  is 
ept  for  him,  and  not  one  dares  to  say  a  word, 
though  ever  so  hungry.  If  he  is  in  a  geiod-humor, 
how  every  one  frisks  about  and  is  happy  1  How 
the  servants  jump  up  at  his  bell  and  run  to  wait 
upon  him  I  llow  they  sit  up  patiently,  and  how 
eagerly  they  run  out  to  fetch  cabs  in  the  rain! 
Whereas  for  you  and  me,  who  have  the  tempers  of 
angels,  and  never  were  known  to  be  angry  or  to 
complain,  nobody  cares  whether  we  are  pleased  or 
not.”  Instances  follow  in  proof.  Ex.  gr.,  our 
wives  go  to  the  milliners  and  send  us  the  bill,  and 
we  pay  it ;  our  John  finishes  reading  the  newspaper 
before  he  answers  our  bell,  and  brings  it  to  us ;  our 
sons  loll  in  the  ann-chair  which  we  should  like ;  our 
tailors  fit  us  badly ;  our  butchers  give  us  the  young¬ 
est  mutton;  our  tradesmen  dun  us  much  more 
quickly  than  other  people’s,  becaiL«e  they  know  we 
are  geiod-natured ;  and  our  servants  go  out  when¬ 
ever  they  like,  and  openly  have  their  fnends  to  sup 
])er  in  the  kitchen.  And  so,  to  return  to  the  old 
Countess :  “  WTien  Lady  Kew  said  Sie  volo,  sic 
Jubeo,  I  promise  you  few  persons  of  her  ladyship’s 
belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  her  biddings,  to 
a.‘-k  her  reasons.” 

In  that  short-liv  ed  periodical  of  the  Year  of  Rev¬ 
olutions,  Politics  for  the  People,  to  which  Professors 
Maurice  and  Kingsley,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ludlow 
and  E.  V.  Neale  were  notable  contributors,  there 
used  to  ap})car  from  week  to  week  a  series  of  Aph¬ 
orisms,  which  we  have  lieen  in  the  habit  of  attrib¬ 
uting  to  Mr.  Arthm'  Helps.  The  advantages  of  an 
ill-temper  are  more  than  once  indicated  in  these 
fragmentarv'  reflections.  Ill-teniper  and  discontent, 
the  moralist  remarks  in  one  place,  generally  get 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  would  be  verv'  serviceable  if  they  did  not  bite 
at  Iwth  ends,  tearing  their  employers  as  well  as 
other  people.  “  An  ea.sy-natured  man  who  could 
simulate  these  evil  tempers  would  thrive  upon  them 
in  this  world.” 

Does  not  that  read  like  the  author  of  “  F riends 
in  Council”?  Especially  when  in  “Friends  in 
Council  ”  itself  we  light  on  such  an  Mler  ilietum  as 
this :  “  An  ill-tempered  man  often  has  everything 
his  own  way,  and  seems  very  triumphant ;  but  the 
demon  he  cherishes  tears  him  as  well  as  awes  other 
jieople.”  In  another  part  of  the  same  book  Elles¬ 
mere  asks,  “  Is  there  not  a  force  in  ill-humor  and 
unreason  to  which  you  constantly  see  the  wise.st 
bend?”  A  subsequent  entn-  among  the  Aphor¬ 
isms  already  quoted  runs  to  this  effect :  that  as  one 
grows  oldVr  one  learns  to  estimate  good-temper 
properly :  one  is  seldom  taught  in  early  life  to  see 
its  full  merits,  —  it  not  being  inscribed  among  the 
heroic  virtues.  “Besides,  ill-temper  in  a  young 
person  is  not  that  evil  to  his  elders  that  it  is  to  hLs 
fellows :  and  those  who  are  secure  from  its  effects 
are  often  amused  at  the  exhibition  of  it.”  Chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  therefore  suggested,  ought  to  be  shown 
that  ill-temper  is  feeble  and  contemptible ;  where- 
a.«,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  grow  up  in  the  de- 
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lusion  that  it  is  rather  a  fine  thin^.  “You  cer¬ 
tainly  meet  with  many  persons  who  are  decidedly 
vain  of  their  ill-temper,  and  of  seeing  how  it  keeps 
the  people  about  them  in  order,  —  a  pride  which 


the  people  about  them  in  order,  —  a  pride  which 
they  might  share  with  any  wild  animal  at  large.” 

Contemplate,  for  example,  that  delectable  speci¬ 
men  of  cross-grained  humanity,  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
General  Sir  George  Gorgon,  —  who  was  as  dull, 
stingy,  pomjwus,  insolent,  i7/-temj)ercd  a  little  crea¬ 
ture  as  ever  was  known.  “With  such  qualities 
you  may  fancy  that  he  was  generally  admired  in 
^iety  and  by  his  countrj-.  So  he  was :  and  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  endowed  whose  way  through 
life  was  not  safe,  —  who  had  fewer  pangs  of  con¬ 
science, —  more  positive  enjoyments,  —  more  re- 
si)cct  shown  to  him,  —  more  favors  granted  to  him, 
than  such  a  one  as  my  friend  the  general.”  On 
like  ground^  Mr.  Herman  Melville  contrasts  the 
diverse  experiences  in  life  of  two  opposite  tempers 
among  the  ship’s  companj^  of  the  Julia.  Baltimore, 
the  black  cook’s,  tribulations  were  sore  and  stead¬ 
fast  ;  for  him  there  was  no  peace  by  day  or  night. 
The  poor  fellow  was  altogetlier  too  good-natured. 

“  Say  what  they  will  ateut  easy-tempered  people, 
it  is  far  better,  on  some  accounts,  to  have  the  tem- 
jH“r  of  a  wolf.  Who  ever  thought  of  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  gruff  Black  Dan  ?  ”  Sterne  even  inti¬ 
mates,  as  usual  on  old-world  authority,  that  “  snap- 
mng  ”  is  physically  good  for  the  health,  and  makes 
Tristram  Shandy  uneasy  at  a  subsidence  of  that 
habit  on  his  father’s  part,  as  menacing  bodily  <le- 
rangement :  “  He  fbrbori-  to  snap,  —  and  as  the 
hasty  sparks  of  temper,  wliieh  occasion  snapping, 
so  much  assist  perspiration  and  digestion,  as  Iliji- 
jK)crate8  tells  us,  —  he  had  certainly  fallen  ill  with 
the  extinction  of  them,  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
critically  drawn  off,  and  his  health  rescued  by  a 
fresh  train  of  disquietudes  left  him,”  with  a  legacy 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  by  his  sister  Dinah. 

There  is  certainly,  Mr.  Disraeli  asserts,  a  dark 
delight  in  being  miserable,  —  a  sort  of  strangi-  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  being  savage,  which  is  uncommonly 
fascinating.  He  reckons  it  to  1h‘  om-  of  the  greatest 
pests  of  philosophy,  that  one  can  no  longer  be  sul¬ 
len,  and  most  sinceredy,  ipse  dixit,  d(H-s  he  ri'gret  it. 
To  brood  over  misery,  —  to  flatter  yourself  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Ixdng  who  cares  for  your  exist¬ 
ence,  and  not  a  single  circumstance  to  make  th.at 
existence  desirable ;  then*  is  wild  witcherj-  in  it, 
wliich  he  doubts  whether  opium  can  reach,  and  is 
sure  that  wine  cannot. 

All  which  is  but  a  parajArase  of  Elia’s  argume  nt, 
that  the  first  thing  to  aggrandise*  a  man  in  his  own 
conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  himse  lf  as  neglected  ;  to 
unde-ceivc  him  being  to  eleprive  him  of  the  most 
tickling  morsel  within  the  range*  of  .“clf-complacency. 
“  No  flattery  can  come  near  it.  Haj)py  is  he  who 
8usi>ect3  his  fHe*nd  of  an  injustice ;  but  sujiremely 
blest,  who  thinks  all  his  friends  in  a  conspiracy  to 
depress  and  undervalue  him.  The*re  is  a  pleasure 
(we  sing  not  to  the  profane)  far  be-yonel  the  reach 
of  all  that  the*  world  counts  joy,  a  deep,  enduring 
satisfaction  in  the  depths,  where  the  supe  rficial 

se*ek  it  not,  of  discontent . Re*fle*ct  with  what 

strange  injustice  you  have  been  treate*d  in  quarte*rs 
where*  (setting  gratituele  and  the  expe*ctation  of 
fHendly  re*turn8  aside  as  chimeras)  you  preti*nded 
ne)  claim  beyond  justice,  the*  naked  eiue  e)f  all  fnen. 
Tliink  the*  vt*rj-  idea  of  right  and  fit  fled  from  the 
earth,  and  your  breast  the  solitary  rt*ceptacle  of  it, 
till  you  have  swelled  yourse*lf  into  at  least  one 
hemisphere ;  the  other  tx*ing  the  vast  Arabia  Stony 


of  yemr  friends  and  the*  worlel  aforesaid.”  And 
thus  to  grow  bigger  every  moment  in  yemr  own 
eonce*it,  and  the  worlel  to  lessen ;  to  eleify  your- 
8e*lf  at  the*  exwnse*  of  your  8pe*cie8  ;  to  judge  the* 
world  —  this,  Elia  tk*elare*8  to  Ik?  the  acme  and 
sujereme*  jKjint  of  your  mystery,  —  these*  what  h« 
writes  in  capital  letters,  the  true  Ple.vsukes  op 
Sulkiness. 


MISS  DUNDAS. 


It  was  in  the  general  sitting-remm  of  Bento’s  hotel 
at  Cintra  that  I  first  met  Miss  Dundas.  We  were 
about  to  return  to  England,  after  a  lengthened 
residence  in  the  sunny  Soutli,  and  hatl  aeljoumed 
to  Cintra  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  scenes  endeared 
to  us  by  many  pleasant  associations,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  Miss  Dundas  was  on 
her  way  from  Maileira,  where  she  had  been  with 
an  invalid  brother.  Tliey  hatl  delayed  their  home¬ 
ward  journey  for  a  week,  in  order  to  visit  the 
“  glorious  Eden,”  that  has  not,  I  verily  believe,  its 
(,‘ounterpart  in  the  world;  thus  it  happened  that 
we  met. 

Miss  Dundas  was  neither  young  nor  pretty,— 
she  could  never  have  been  pretty,  even  in  the  first 
flush  and  glow  of  youth.  At  tKe  time  to  wliich  1 
am  referring,  she  might  have  been  five-and-thirty. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  five-and-thirty  now,  but 
then  it  appeared  to  me  ejuite  old.  She  had  a  small 
slight  figure,  —  very  slight;  with  a  scarcely  jier- 
ceptible  elevation  of  one  shoulder ;  a  pale,  thin  face, 
with  a  large  forehead  and  jiointed  ehin.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  and  soft,  —  sweet  ej^es  that  redeemed  the 
face  from  being  {lositively  plain. 

Miss  Dundas  made  no  attempt  to  appear  younger 
than  she  was  in  reality,  dressing  soberly  in  (juiet 
colors,  and  wearing  a  tasteful  little  hCad-ih*ess,  — 
not  qiiite  a  cap,  —  over  her  thin,  dark  hair.  Verj- 
ladydike  and  refined-looking  I  thought  her  when 
we  entered  the  sitting-i*oom,  and  saw  her  leaning 
back  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  her 
small  white  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

Her  brother  was  totally  unlike  her,  e.xcepting 
that  he,  too,  was  small  and  slight.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Dundas  was  not  a  gentleman,  but  a 
more  selfish,  cross-grained,  ill-conditioned  morsel 
of  humanity  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 
Miss  Dundas  told  me  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
conversation  that  “  Christopher  ”  hatl  always  bt*en 
so  delicate,  that  their  mother  had  often  said  she 
scarcely  expected  he  would  have  lived  to  be  a  man; 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Christopher  never 
had  lived  to  be  a  man,  st)ciety  might  have  re¬ 
covered  the  loss.  We  were  thrown  a  good  deal 
together;  Mr.  Dundas  was  unable  to  take  much 
exercise,  and  Miss  Dundas  was  glad  to  join  us  in 
our  e.xcursions  about  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  Friday  evening,  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party  joined  us,  amongst  them  one  who,  —  well, 
never  mind ;  it  is  not  my  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 
With  the  others  came  liominic  Moore,  the  younger 
son  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  head  of  the  old-established 
house  of  Moore  &  Staunten,  merchants  at  Lisbon. 
We  were  always  glad  to  see  Dominic  Moore.  We 
knew  no  harm  of  him,  if  but  little  good,  and  he  was 
easp-tempered  and  amusing.  He  was  a  long-legged, 
active,  vivacious,  rattle-i)a.ted  individual,  of  about 
six  or  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  good-looking 
enough,  with  merry,  twinkling  eyes,  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  ruddy  bair. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  he  roused  us  up  early 
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with  the  information  that  there  were  ei^ht  donkeys 
waitin"  for  us ;  our  destination  was  the  Cork  Con¬ 
vent;  thence  to  Colares,  and  home  by  the  Varja. 
Miss  Dundas  nxh;  on  quietly  with  one  of  the  elder 
ladies ;  Dominic  Moore,  his  Ion:;  le«:s  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  "round,  dressed  iii  a  white  linen  jacket  Xvith 
red  sash  and  Panama  liat,  brandishiii"  a  Ion"  pole 
in  his  hand,  made  liimself  conspicuous  as  usual. 
Sometimes  "allopin"  on  as  fast  as  his  little  quadru¬ 
ped  could  be  made  to  "o ;  then  wheelin"  suddenly 
round,  calling  ujwn  us  for  God’s  sake  not  to  break 
our  necks,  or  if  we  did,  not  to  let  him  see  us ;  jump- 
in"  off  his  donkey  to  give  a  kiss  to  a  little  {Hjasant 
"irl  trudging  to  Cintra  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  her  fine  knitting  or  pita  embroidery;  or 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups  to  reach  an  overhanging 
pomegranate  or  tempting  branch  of  nuts ;  it  was  a 
mercy  that  unfortunate  animal  he  bestrode  ever 
reached  home  alive. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  the  cave  of  St.  Ilonorius,  or  the  Cork 
Convent,  or  even  of  the  magnificent  scenery  be¬ 
tween  that  very  uncomfortable  place  and  Colares, 
as  my  business  at  present  is  not  with  the  monks  of 
old,  nor  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  with  Miss 
Dundas. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  our  return,  we  dispersed 
about  the  shady  rooms  and  garden  as  inclination 
prompted.  How  well  I  remember  that  day ;  sitting 
on  a  rustic  bench  with  my  companion,  every  detail 
seemed  photographed  on  my  mind.  The  sky  of 
intensest  blue ;  the  castle  and  convent-crowned 
mountain  peaks,  in  the  blaze  of  the  sunshine  seen 
above  the  thick-foliaged  lemon-trees  and  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  overarching  vines;  the  glow  and  glitter  and 
gorgeousness  of  coloring;  the  scent  of  the  helio¬ 
trope  ;  the  sound  of  Joachim’s  voice  on  the  other 


One  day  Miss  Dundas  was  spending  an  hour 
with  me.  Tlie  remembrance  of  that  afternoon  at 
Cintnv  had  been  recalled  bv  the  scent  of  a  spray  of 
heliotrope  amongst  some  fiowers  she  had  brought 
me ;  we  were  speaking  of  that  bright  little  episode 
in  our  lives,  when  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
and  who  should  be  announced  but  Dominie  Moore  1 

Wliether  it  was  the  sight  of  my  black  dress  and 
pale,  worn  face,  —  so  different  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  —  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  much  subdued  in 
manner,  and  made  himself  remarkably  pleasant; 
Miss  Dundas  seemed  to  think  so,  as  she  willingly 
accepted  his  escort  home.  From  that  time  we  saw 
him  constantly.  He  had  come  to  settle  in  England, 
he  told  us,  as  the  agent  of  his  fatht'r’s  house ;  he 
.appeared  to  be  well  to  do,  and  to  have  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands,  much  of  which  he  bestowed  on 
us,  and  still  more  on  Miss  Dundas. 

Some  months  passed  on,  and  winter  was  approach¬ 
ing,  when  Miss  Dundas  came  to  me  one  morning  in 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement  most  unusual  with 
her.  After  eonsider.able  hesitation,  she  begged  me 
to  tell  her  frankly  if  I  h.ad  any  attachment  to  Mr. 
Moore,  —  if  I  had  any  reason  to  think  his  attentions 
to  me  had  meant  more  than  friendship. 

I  smiled  at  her  nei-dless  question.  She  knew  as 
well  as  I  did  that  there  was  a  grave  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  cemetery  over  the  sea,  that  would  have  come 
between  me  and  Dominic  Moore  h.ad  his  fascina¬ 
tions  been  as  great  as  Miss  Dundas  seemed  to 
im.agine  they  might  be. 

She  re.ad  the  expression  of  my  face,  and  rising 
from  her  seat  came  up  to  me  and  kissed  me,  begging 
my  pardon  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Tlien  it  all  came  out.  Dominic  Moore  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  her  only  hesitation  .arose 
from  an  idea  she  h.ad  taken  up  that  he  was  at- 


side  of  therwall,  droning  an  interminable  modinha 
about  Marilha  and  her  shepherd;  the  screech  of 
the  parrot  on  its  perch  at  the  foot  of  the  garden 
steps ;  the  heavy  thud  of  the  over-ripe  lemons  as 
now  and  then  one  fell  from  the  trees ;  how  vivid  it 
all  is  to  me  even  now !  Ay  de  me  !  In  one  of  the 
side  alleys  I  noticed  Miss  Dundas  walking  up  and 
down,  and  smiled  as  I  saw  that  Dominic  Motwe  was 
her  companion ;  they  seemed  so  incongruous.  She, 
however,  was  evidently  listening  with  interest  and 
amusement,  while  he  was  talking  eagerly  as  usual. 
That  evening  he  left  for  Lisbon,  and  the  following 
week  we  sailed.  My  heart  was  aching  with  recent 
parting,  and  the  gentle  companionship  of  Miss  Dun¬ 
das  suited  me  better  than  gayer  society  would  have 
done ;  we  were  less  ill  than  most  of  the  passengers, 
and  were  on  deck  every  day.  By  the  time  we 
reached  England,  we  found  we  liked  each  other  so 
well  as  to  promise  an  interchange  of  visits ;  but  it 
was  not  till  some  months  after,  when  a  heavy  sorrow 
fell  upon  me,  that  our  acquaintanceship  rijjened 
into  familiar  friendship.  It  was  then  I  discovered 
how  much  sterling  goodness  lay  beneath  the  quiet 
exterior  of  Miss  Dundas.. 

She  had  a  considerable  fortune,  —  something  over 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  pretty  house  at 
Hampstead,  with  its  well-stocked  garden,  and  the 
neat  brougham,  were  kept  up  chiefly  by  herself. 
Mr.  Dundas,  in  his  stupid,  blundering  way,  had 
speculated  with  his  monev  till  he  had  left  himself 
but  a  small  residue,  t'ortunately,  his  sister’s 
had  not  been  touched ;  and  five  thousand  pounds, 
left  her  by  an  uncle,  had  been  securely  settled  upon 
her,  to  prevent  Christopher  from  making  ducks  and 
drakes  of  it,  as  he  said. 


tached  to  me. 

I  must  confess  I  received  the  news  with  no  small 
degree  of  consternation.  Was  it  possible  that  reck¬ 
less,  giddy-headed  Dominic  had  really  fallen  in  love 
with  this  quiet  little  woman,  nearly  ten  years  his 
senior  ?  And  yet  she  was  so  good ;  I  loved  her  so 
much  myself,  that  I  could  only  trust  that  Mr. 
Moore  had  more  solid  sense  and  judgment  than  I 
had  given  him  credit  for.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
had  no  right  to  think  that  Dominic  Moon*,  flighty 
as  he  was,  would  not  make  a  good  husband ;  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  well-known  and  much  respected  family, 
and  of  himself  I  knew  no  harm ;  and  yet,  settin" 
aside  the  difference  of  age,  I  did  not  like  it,  and 
felt  that  my  congratulations  were  constrained. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  think  I  am  acting  foolishly,” 
Miss  Dundas  said;  “but  I  have  thought  over  it 
very  seriously,  and  if  he  loves  me  as  he  says  he 
does,  I  believe  I  can  make  him  happy.  He  knows 
the  worst  of  me,”  she  continued,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush  that  math*  her  almost  pretty ;  “  my  marriage 
will  not  interferi'  with  Christopher’s  comfort;  we 
shall  all  be  together  in  the  house  where  we  are  now 
living ;  Christopher  has  always  had  his  own  sitting- 
room,  you  know,. so  he  will  not  be  disturbc'd,  — and 
—  I  have  been  so  lonely.” 

I  was  hard-hearted  enough  not  in  the  least  to 
care  whether  Christopher  was  disturbed  or  not; 
but  I  did  care  about  Miss  Dundas.  However,  I 
could  see  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  so  what  could 
I  do  but  put  my  arms  round  her  and  kiss  her,  and 
hope,  in  spite  of  misgivings,  that  she  might  add  to 
her  happiness  by  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  she  did  feel  lonely ;  and  as  little 
doubt  that  Dominic’s  imperturbable  good-hmnor  and 
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constant  flow  of  spirits  had  been  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion,  from  force  of  contrast  to  h(>r  brother. 

I  tried  to  talk  seriously  to  Dominic  Moore  about 
his  engairement,  but  he  either  slipped  tlirou^h  my 
fingers  like  running  water,  or  saucily  told  me  it  was 
my  fault  for  not  taking  him  mysc'lf.  What  his  real 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  tlie  subject  wen*  I  could 
not  make  out. 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  in  December.  It  was  to  be  a  quiet  affau*; 
Mr.  and  Miss  Dundas  stood  very  much  alone  in  the 
world,  and  had  no  near  relations ;  I  was  to  be  the 
only  bridemaid. .  The  newly-married  cou|)le  were 
to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Brighton,  and  Iki  home  by 
Christmas.  Miss  Dundas  hinted  that  it  would  bt‘  a 
kindness  if  I  would  stay  and  keep  house  for  Chris¬ 
topher  while  she  was  away,  but  1  begged  to  decline 
the  honor. 

The  wedding-day  was  clear,  bright,  and  Ihisty. 

I  arrived  at  Hampstead  early,  and  found  Miss 
Dundas  pale  and  nervous ;  when  the  carriage  drew 
up  to  take  us  to  church,  I  noticed  that  her  hands 
trembled  so  much  she  could  scarcely  draw  on  her 
gloves.  Dominic’s  manner  was  not  yi'assuring ; 
when  he  met  us  at  the  church-door,  he  apjieared 
troubled,  embarrassed,  gloomy ;  so  unlike  his  usual 
self,  that  it  struck  a  dull  to  my  heart,  and  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  repenting, 
and  would  have  lieen  glad  to  get  out  of  it  if  he  h^ 
known  how. 

Miss  Dundas  had  her  veil  down,  and  I  believe 
was  too  much  agitated  to  notice  her  bridegroom’s 
manner,  or  I  think  even  at  that  last  moment  she 
would  have  drawn  back.  It  was  an  uncomfortable 
wedding,  or  else  my  own  fancies  and  forebodings 
made  it  appear  so  to  me.  However,  the  irrevoc¬ 
able  words  were  spoken ;  the  book  was  signed,  and 
Miss  Dundas  was  Mrs.  Dominic  Moore. 

I  observed  a  ])eculiar  expression  pass  over  Mr. 
Moore’s  countenance  as  he  examined  the  copy  of 
the  marriage  certificate,  that  he  had  asked  for  — 
somewhat  strangely,  I  thought.  It  was  like  a  gleam 
of  exultation,  and  yet  the  next  moment  the  former 
muodiness  of  demeanor  returned. 

There  were  a  few  friends  to  breakfast,  —  only  a 
few.  At  one  o’clock  Mrs.  Mot>re  retired  to  her 
room  to  change  her  light  gi-ay  silk  for  one  darker 
and  warmer,  and  more  suitable  for  travelling. 
Dominic  Moore  had  rattled  away  during  breakfast 
with  more  than  his  usual  volubility,  but  evidently 
with  an  efiort,  and  he  had  taken  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  him ;  I  noticed  the  anxious  glances 
his  wife  cast  upon  him  every  now  and  then,  but  she 
made  no  remark,  even  when  we  were  alone. 

The  brougham  had  been  ordered  to  bt;  in  readi¬ 
ness  at  two  o’clock  to  convey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon- 
to  the  railway  station.  I  heard  it  draw  up  to  the 
door  as  two  o’clock  struck,  but  no  summons  caim- 
for  Mrs.  Moore.  Another  half-hour  passed,  and 
they  were  likely  to  be  too  late  for  the  train.  Leav¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Moon-  sitting  by  the  bc-droom  fire,  I  went 
down  to  ascertain  the  caust^  of  the  delay,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  found  that  Mr.  Moore  had  gone  out  as 
soon  as  the  company  had  left  the  breakfast-table, 
saying  that  he  h^  to  return  to  his  lodrings  for  his 
portmanteau.  I  was  annoyed ;  he  could  so  easily 
either  have  brought  it  with  him,  or  have  called  for 
it  on  the  way  to  the  station.  But  Dominic  was 
queer,  and  I  wondered  how  tliat  methodical  little 
woman  up  stairs  would  put  up  with  his  harum- 
scarum  ways. 

Three  o’clock  came,  and  there  was  now  no 
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chance  of  catching  the  train  thi-y  had  intended  to 
start  by.  Four  o’clock,  and  still  Dominic  Moore 
did  not  return.  Mrs.  Moore  became  uneasy,  and  I 
was  frighten<-d  at  I  knew  not  what ;  but  not  that 
any  ac-cidt-nt  ha<l  hapjK-ned  to  Mr.  Moore,  as  mv 
poor  friend  seemed  to  imagine. 

I  had  been  up  and  down  stairs,  too  restless  to  re¬ 
main  still.  Mrs.  M(X)ri-  went  down  to  take  leave 
of  her  guests,  who  took  tlie  hint  and  departed. 
She  th(-n  returned  to  her  own  room,  laying  aside 
her  bonnet  and  mantle.  She  had  bt-come  seriously 
alarmi-d,  and  even  Mr.  Dundas  saw  tliat  something 
must  be  amiss.  He  was  snapping  and  snarling  and 
abusing  the  servants,  abusing  Dominic  Moore, — 
that  I  could  bear,  —  and  abusing  his  sister,  —  that 
I  could  not  bt'ar.  I  despatched  the  man-servant  to 
Mr.  Moore’s  lodgings  to  make  inquiries,  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  stairs,  and  had  a  good  cry. 

We  had  bi-en  sitting  by  the  fin-light,  but  when  I 
In-ard  the  servant  return,  I  lighted  the  lamp,  with 
some  idea,  I  believe,  that  I  could  read  in  liis  face 
if  he  liad  brought  news  of  any  disasU-r.  He  came 
to  the  room  door  with  as  stolid  a  countenance  as  if 
he  had  bei-n  sent  on  the  commoni-st  message.  Mr. 
Moore  had  returm-d  homi-  about  half-past  one,  had 
disehanged  his  bill  at  his  lodgings,  saying  that  he 
was  going  abroad,  and  had,  immediately  afti-r,  left 
in  a  cab,  taking  his  luggage  with  him.  Tlie  land¬ 
lady  thought  she  heard  him  U-11  the  driver  to  take 
liim  to  the  London  Bridge  Terminus,  but  was  not 
sun*. 

I  shut  the  door  u}X)n  the  man,  and  returned  to 
the  fireside,  feeling  like  a  guilty  creature  from  the 
tliought  that  was  at  my  heart.  Mrs.  Moore  was 
very  white  and  still,  her  lips  were  compressed,  and 
the  clasp  of  her  hands  was  so  tight  it  must  have 
given  her  pain.  Tlie  same  conviction  had  fiirced 
itself  upon  her.  He  had  left  her,  forsaken  her,  on 
this  their  wedding-day !  Though,  even  then,  we 
neither  of  us  knew  the  full  extent  of  his  villany. 

I  sat  down  by  the  fire  again,  shivering,  not  so 
much  with  the  cold  of  that  winter  evening  as  with 
the  sickening  chill  at  mv  heart.  I  did  not  dare  to 
sjieak  to  Mrs.  MtHire.  1  saw  she  was  fighting  hard 
with  her  grief  and  humiliation,  for  she  had  loved 
and  trusted  this  man  — this  wretch  !  And  most  of 
life’s  fiercest  battles  must  lie  struggled  through  alone, 
single-handed. 

By  and  by  the  housemaid  came  up  stairs,  bringing 
tea.  She  drew  down  the  blind  to  shut  out  the 
frosty  night,  and  turned  up  the  lamp,  then  urged 
her  mistress  to  take  some  refreshment.  Mrs.  Moore 
only  shook  her  head,  but  tears  Injgan  dropping 
heavily  and  slowlv  upon  her  clasjied  hands ;  and 
then  I  drew  near,  and  ventured  to  speak,  laying  my 
hand  on  hers. 

“  I  ought  to  have  known  at  my  age  that  he  could 
not.  have  been  sincere  in  his  protestations,”  she 
said,  at  last.  “  I  was  weak  and  that  tempted  liim 
to  do  wrong.” 

“  But  why  did  he  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  V  ”  she  exclaimed,  after  awhile.  “  Could 
he  not  have  been  sure  that  I  would  have  set  him 
ftee  at  any  moment  ?  ” 

Alas !  the  answer  to  that  “  why  ”  was  yet  to 
come. 

Mrs.  Moore  was  ill  f()r  some  weeks,  and  I  re¬ 
mained  with  her,  thankfnl  to  be  able  to  give  com¬ 
fort. 

When  the  new  year  came  in,  she  was  still  too  un¬ 
well  to  leave  the  house.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
mortification  of  the  jmsition  in  wliich  she  was  placed 
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vas  telling  upon  her,  as  well  as  the  regret  she  felt, 
jliss  Dundas,  gentle  and  little  given  to  self-asser¬ 
tion  as  she  was,  had  a  large  share  of  sensitive  pride ; 
the  blow  she  had  received  struck  home. 

She  hatl  in  due  course  received  the  interest  of  the 
five  thousand  munds  invested  for  her  benefit  bj  her 
trustees,  but  the  remainder  of  her  property  was  in 
the  funds.  Giving  me  the  necessary  authority,  she 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  her,  to 
receive  the  dividend.  I  was  then  to  pay  it  into  her 
account  at  her  private  banker’s. 

I  had  never  before  been  on  such  an  errand,  and 
was  at  first  rather  confused.  When  I  ascertained 
where  I  was  to  make  my  a])plication,  I  presented 
my  authority,  and  was  met  by  the  astounding  intel¬ 
ligence  that  there  was  no  dividend  to  receive  ;  the 
stock  was  sold.  At  first  I  thought  I  must  suddenly 
have  lost  my  senses,  and  had  not  comprehended 
the  answer. 

“  Wlien  ?  How  ?  ”  I  manatred  to  gasp  out. 

The  clerk  again  referred  to  his  books.  I  almost 
hated  him  for  his  cool,  delit)erate  manner. 

“Tlie  stock  was  sold  by  the  lady’s  husband, 
Dominic  Moore.”  he  replied,  reading  the  name  from 
the  entry,  and  mentioning  the  day  of  the  mouth,  — 
the  wedding-day. 

I  stood  for  a  monicnt  petrified,  while  the  clerk 
turned  to  attend  to  another  applicant.  How  I 
reached  Hainpstead,  how  I  told  Mrs.  Moore,  I 
scarcely  know,  nor  can  I  describe  her  suffering, 
caused  far  more  by  the  baseness  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  given  a  right  over  her  and  hers,  than  by 
the  loss  of  her  projHjrty. 

Mr.  Dundas  nearly  went  into  a  fit  witli  rage.  If 
he  had  exerted  himself  to  see  that  his  sister’s  for¬ 
tune  was  projKjrly  settled  upon  her,  the  real  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  man  would  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  this  calamity  averted.  He  knew  the  unjust 
■  law  as  regards  women’s  property,  and  was  almost 
as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Moore.  So  I  told  him  to 
his  face.  We  were  not  very  warm  friends,  Mr. 
Dundas  and  I. 

The  pretty  house  at  Ilanipsteail,  the  man-servant 
and  brougham,  all  had  to  be  given  up.  Mrs.  Moore 
took  a  eottage  farther  away  from  London.  She 
had  been  fond  of  society  in  a  quiet  way,  but  now 
she  shrank  from  comp.anv,  and  only  visited  with  a 
few  intimate  friends,  'flie  first  note  I  received 
from  her  after  I  had  seen  her  settled  in  her  new 
abode  was  signed  “  E.  Dundas  Moore.”  After 
a  while  we  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  her  “  Mrs. 
Dundas,”  dropping  the  “  Moore,”  and  I  think  she 
preferred^  it. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  not  a  word  had 
been  heard  of  Dominic  Moore.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Dundas  died.  His  sister  mourned  his  loss ;  I 
did  not.  She  said  that  “  Christopher  hail  a  good 
heart.”  I  could  have  answered  that  it  was  a  pity 
he  did  not  sometimes  show  it ;  but  the  man  was 
dead,  and  could  trouble  those  about  him  no  more ; 
so  I  wisely  held  my  peace. 

Two  years  had  made  little  change  in  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
das  ;  there  were  a  few  streaks  of  silver  amongst  the 
dark  hair,  and  her  manner  was  perhaps  even  quiet¬ 
er  than  formerly ;  but  she  was  sweet  and  gentle 
and  lovable  as  ever.  I  don’t  tliink  she  was  unhap¬ 
py  ;  she  worked  and  reail,  and  tended  her  flowers, 
and  visited  her  poor  neighbors,  and  was  willing  to 
open  her  heart  to  all  pleasant  and  good  influences ; 
and  to  the  faitliful  and  the  meek  in  spirit  God’s 
beautiful  world  is  full  of  consolation. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Mat'  that  I  received  a 


note  from  Mrs.  Dundas,  asking  me  to  go  to  her,  and 
to  bring  a  sufficient  supply  from  my  wardrobe  for 
a  stay  of  some  weeks.  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me 
at  home,  and  obeyed  her  summons  at  once. 

When  I  arrived  I  found  her  much  agitated.  The 
first  words  she  spoke  were  to  ask  me  to  accompany 
her  to  Paris.  I  suppose  I  opened  my  eyes  very 
wide,  for  in  explanation  she  placed  a  letter  in  my 
hand,  and  bade  me  read  it. 

It  was  from  Dominic  Moore,  begging  for  forgive¬ 
ness,  stating  that  he  had  been  struck  with  paraly  sis, 
and  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  that  he 
was  in  great  poverty  in  a  lodging  in  Paris. 

My  cheeks  burned  crimson  with  shame  as  I  read 
the  letter,  though  Dominic  Moore  was  neither  kith 
nor  kin  of  mine.  No  punishment  could  have 
reached  him  ;  he  had  only  taken  what  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  take,  that  was  quite  true ;  but  his  own 
conscience  must  have  told  him  he  had  acted  like  a 
villain,  and  I  thought  decency  should  have  kept 
liim  silent,  unless  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  make 
reparation. 

“  You  surely  will  not  go !  ”  I  exclaimed  as  I  re¬ 
turned  the  prcKiious  epistle  to  Mrs.  Dundas. 

“  Certainly  I  shall  go,”  she  answered ;  “  I  sent 
for  }-ou  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me.” 

I  could  feel  nothing  but  bitter  contempt  for  the 
man.  “  After  treating  you  as  he  has  done,  after 
deserting  you,  robbing  you,  he  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  kept  silence  about  his  poverty.  I  question  if 
he  had  not  been  ill  and  in  want,  whether  you  would 
ever  have  heard,”  I  said,  hotly. 

“  Probably  not,”  she  replied,  gently,  “  But  he 
in  ill  and  in  want.  MTiatcver  he  may  have  done,  I 
am  Ids  wife,  and  it  is  my  place  to  be  at  his  side.” 

Against  tlds  I  could  urge  nothing ;  I  could  only 
assure  my  dear  friend  that  I  would  go  with  her,  and 
stav  with  her  as  long  as  she  required  me. 

We  found  Dominic  Moore  a  complete  wreck. 
He  was  in  a  miserable  little  lodging  in  that  poor 
district  called  Villette,  bare  of  every  comfort.  He 
was  wretchedly  worn  and  emaciated,  and  looked  as 
if  he  had  not  even  enough  to  eat.  He  had  the 
grace  to  show  some  emotion,  both  of  remorse  and 
gratitude,  on  seeing  his  wife.  She  —  dear  little 
woman  —  for  all  reproach  sat  down  by  his  pallet 
bed,  and  wept  as  I  had  never  seen  her  weep  before. 

By  easy  stages  we  brought  Dominic  home ;  and 
there  Mrs.  Dundas,  burying  the  past  in  oblivion, 
nursed  him  tenderly  and  unweariedly,  depriving 
herself  of  many  little  luxuries  that  her  slender  in¬ 
come  might  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  an  inva- 
lid. 

“  I  have  been  an  unmitigated  scamp,”  he  said  to 
me  one  day. 

I  quite  agreed  with  him. 

“  And  she  is  all  goodness,”  he  added,  speaking 
of  liis  wife. 

In  this  I  also  agreed ;  so  there  was  no  danger  of 
our  opinions  clashing. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  got  into  difficulties  in 
England;  and  that,  fancying  he  perceived  that 
Miss  Dundas  liked  him,  the  temptation  had  been  too 
strong  for  him. 

“'Hie  money  did  me  no  good,”  he  said.  “I 
knew  all  the  time  what  a  vile  trick  it  was  that  I 
had  played,  and  could  never  settle  to  anything.  I 
got  on  gambling,  and  then  it  all  went  like  snow.  I 
had  been  going  the  pace  when  this  confounded  at¬ 
tack  struck  me  down ;  so  I  thought  it  better  to  sing 
pcccavi,  and  promise  to  be  a  good  boy  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  continued,  writh  something  of  his  old  levity. 
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Mrs.  Dundas  believed  him  repentant;  but  I 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  a  well-known  distich 
about  the  behavior  of  a  certain  iwrson  that  shall  be 
nameless  when  he  was  sick.  One  thing  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  he  learned  to  love  his  devoted 
nurse  thoroughly;  not  perhaps  exactly  as  a  man 
loves  his  wife,  but  reverentially  thinking  of  her  as 
one  nearly  akin  to  the  angels. 

Dominic  Moore  lingered  nearly  five  years,  and 
then  a  second  stroke  took  him  ofiF  suddenly.  Mrs. 
Dundas  felt  more  lonely  than  ever  after  his  death ; 
he  had  been  her  sole  occupation  for  so  long.  It 
happened  that  my  home  was  broken  up  about  that 
time,  and  she  urged  me  to  unite  my  mite  with  hers, 
so  that  we  might  keep  together.  With  the  little 
money  her  brotlier  left  her,  she  purchased  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  we  live ;  she  says  it  is  to  be  mine  after 
it  ceases  to  be  ours.  But  of  this  time  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  her  speak :  “  flood  people  are  scarce  in  this 
world,”  I  tell  her,  and  she  cannot  be  spared. 

She  answers  with  her  sweet,  placid  smile :  “  It  is 
as  God  wills,  and  I  am  quite  content.” 


INSCRUTABLE  PEOPLE. 

BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Certaix  people  have  been  puzzles  to  me  all  my 
life,  and  I  feel  must  continue  so  to  the  end.  I 
have,  however,  the  satisfaction  —  a  meagre  one,  I 
own  —  to  know  that  the  slirewdest  mea  of  my 
acquaintance  have  not  had  any  more  success  than 
myself  in  piercing  the  mysteries  of  these  beings, 
and  trankly  admit  that  they  have  no  solution  to  the 
riddle  they  present. 

The  commonest  form  of  these  inscrutahles  is  the 
fellow  who  lives  handsomely,  going  everywhere, 
doing  everything,  apparently  denying  himself  noth¬ 
ing,  and  possessing  absolutely  that  same  nothing 
for  his  whole  legitimate  income.  I  know  several 
of  these.  Some  of  them  I  can  vouch  for  are  not 
players  of  any  game,  nor  followers  of  any  rich  man, 
consequently  not  deriving  sujiport  from  these  two, 
the  most  probable,  sources  of  needv  men ;  and  yet 
I  have  met  these  men  about  in  tiie  world,  freely 
mixing  in  a  society  which  one  would  say  is  likely 
to  ask  some  guarantees  for  the  right  of  entrance ; 
and  without  having  any  intimacies  anywhere,  ap¬ 
parently  acquainted  with  eveiy  one,  anil  generally 
regarded  as  necessary  adjuncts  of  all  large  gather¬ 
ings.  How  they  do  it,  even  for  a  season,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  can  continue  this  for 
a  lifelong. 

I  can  recall  one ;  he  has  come  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment  I  am  writing,  —  a  clever  fellow  certainly, 
but  probably  I  ought  not  to  include  him  among  the 
inscrutahles;  for  he  had  indeed  a  quality  which, 
well  moulded  and  manipulated  with  the  skill  certain 
men  know  to  employ,  is  of  itself  a  guarantee  of 
worldly  success.  This  man  was  a  nobody ;  he  had 
no  belongings ;  he  had  even  the  faintest  right  to  the 
name,  —  a  very  good  one,  —  that  he  bore.  What¬ 
ever  means  he  started  with  must  have  been  of  the 
slightest,  and  were  soon  expended,  for  he  made  his 
running  from  the  post,  and  began  by  contesting  a 
borough  against  a  well-known  man  of  station  and 
large  fortune.  He  failed  of  course,  —  failure  was 
inevitable;  but  his  defeat  was  better  than  many 
men’s  victories ;  he  was  so  good-tempered  under  it, 
so  generous,  so  hearty,  so  gentlemanlike,  so  devoid 
of  all  the  petty  spite  and  malice  of  beaten  man, 
and  so  ready  to  admit  he  had  Ijeen  beaten  fairly, 
and  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  oppo¬ 


nent.  Tlurough  all  this  the  quality  I  have  referred  |' 
to  as  his  sjjecialty  carried  him  splendidly.  The  ! 
fellow’s  impudence  was  boundless ;  he  had  probably 
run  himself  to  the  last  ten  pounds  of  lus  exchequer 
by  the  contest,  and  yet  he  treated  the  opposite  can-  ’ 
didate  as  though  he  was  exactly  his  equal ;  feelingly 
alluded  to  the  heavy  cost  each  had  inflicted  on  the  j 
other,  and  talked  as  though  drawing  cheeks  on 
Drummond  was  a  pastime  which  he  liked,  and  ^ 
could  afford  himself.  Tlie  unfailing  good-humor,  [ 
the  geniality  that  never  was  soured  by  any  contra¬ 
riety,  the  temjjer  that  no  outrages  ruffled,  won  so  ' 
completely  on  the  victorious  candidate  that  he  act-  * 
ually  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  they  became  insep-  i 

arable.  “  I  knew  how  it  would  turn  out,”  said  Y - ,  i 

the  adventurer  in  question.  “  I  saw  something  of  ] 
this  very  early  in  life.  Tlie  Duke  of  Leckington  1 
gave  me  a  black  eye  when  I  was  at  Rugby,  and  I  I 
made  him  my  friend  for  life  bv  the  way  I  took  it.  | 
All  men  can  do  the  grand  condescension  dodge :  the 
real  test  of  a  clever  fellow  is  to  take  his  kicking 
gracefully.” 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Y - had  not  manv  more 

reverses  to  try  him.  I  remember  him  in  the  flouse ; 
he  sat  for  a  considerable  town.  I  saw  his  name 
amongst  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  guests  at  Drayton.  He 
had  made  two  or  tlu^e  eficetive  speeches,  and  was 
not  unlikely  to  have  office  offered  him.  Where  I 
saw  him  last  was  at  an  embassy  abroad,  where  he 
dined  with  his  newly  married  wife,  an  immensely 
rich  widow,  and  where  the  entertainment  was  given 
sjR'cially  in  their  honor.  His  manner  then  was 
grandiose,  and  almost  haughty.  He  had  evidently 
scored  the  game  he  pldyed  for,  and  had  taken  leave 
of  the  subjunctive  tense  forever.  I  repeat,  then, 
this  man  has  no  right  to  come  into  my  category  of 
inscrutahles ;  that  grand  stock  of  impudence  he 
possessed  was  a  California  in  itself. 

The  men  who  really  interest  me  are  the  fellows 
so  utterly  helpless  as  to  seem  objects  of  a  national 
charity;  and  yet  who  eat  venison  and  drink  ’48 
claret  every  day,  with  apparently  a  more  strongly 
vested  right  in  these  condiments  than  an  Irish 
bishop  has  now  in  his  See  acres.  It  is  nof  alone 
that  they  do  nothing,  but  they  are  directly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  anything.  Tlicy  aid  no  one,  instruct 
no  one,  amuse  no  one,  interest  no  one.  They  do 
not  even  jjoint  the  mural  of  the  nothingness  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  show  us  that  life  is  weariness  and 
ennui,  —  for  the  fellows  look  as  if  they  liked  it,  and 
on  the  whole  appear  jolly. 

I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  refuse  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  anything,  be  it  a  hunt-fund,  a  picnic,  a  re¬ 
gatta,  or  a  local  charity.  I  do  not  know  if  they  aid 
missionary  labor,  but  I  am  certain  they  would  if 
they  were  asked.  I  once  inquired,  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  well-known  institution,  and  learned  that 
these  jxiople  always  pay,  and  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  need  never  be  dunned.  Who  can  explain 
this  mystery?  Who  can  say  out  of  what  secret- 
sendee  fund  these  men  draw  their  extraordinaries  ? 

As  to  “tips”  to  gamekeepers,  beaters,  whips, 
and  flimkies,  generally,  they  are  far  and  away  the 
most  splendidly'  generous;  while  in  the  higher 
class  of  black-mail,  which  consists  in  birthday 
reminiscences,  bon-bons,  and  bouquets,  there  is  a 
blended  taste  and  elegance  in  their  presents  which 
make  them  perfectlv  distinctive. 

Why  will  no  Government  —  seeing  to  what 
strmts  financial  difficulties  drive  Governments  — 
send  out  a  commission  to  see  how  tlus  is  done  ? 
Why  will  no  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  inquire 
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how  liabilities  are  met  with  no  means,  and  extrav- 
^ances  indulged  in  without  assets  ?  Surely  this  is 
a  more  interesting  object  of  discovery  than  a  North¬ 
west  Passage,  or  the  source  of  an  African  river. 

Nor  is  it  alone  that  these  men  dine  better  and 
dress  better  than  you  or  me,  but  they  move  habitu¬ 
ally  in  circles  where  we  only  arrive  after  some  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  class,  they  are  not  given  to  marriage, 
otherwise,  I  am  confident,  they  would  pick  up  all 
the  heiresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  nothing  but 
untochered  lasses  for  the  earls  and  viseounts. 

That  ver,"  vulgar  name  for  a  vidgar  quality, 

“  Cheek,”  explains  a  great  deal,  but  is  no  real  ex¬ 
ponent  of  this  puzzle.  Check  scores,  small,  isolated 
droppinf;  successes,  —  passes  a  man  into  a  ball¬ 
room  uninvited,  admits  him  to  a  flower-show  with¬ 
out  a  ticket,  blends  him  with  a  group  he  has  no 
pretension  to  be  amongst,  and  occasionally  gets  him 
the  recognition  that  is  given  by  habit.  Cheek  will 
do  these,  but  no  more.  It  will  no  more  ser\  e  to 
earn-  a  man  on  tlirough  the  conflict  of  life  than  will 
a  life-belt  float  you  across  the  Atlantic. 

Cheek,  besides,  is  the  qualitv  of  the  very  hum¬ 
blest  order  of  im|)udent  men.  The  great  professors 
of  the  art,  —  the  grand  capitalists,  —  the  Roths¬ 
childs  of  impertinence,  are  the  reverse  of  “  cheeky.” 
They  are  studiously  quiet,  reserved,  a  little  arro¬ 
gant  perhap.s,  but  it  is  the  arrogance  of  men  who  do 
not  jK'rmit  vulgar  intrusion,  who  like  to  dwell  apart 
from  chance  acquaintanceships,  who  risk  no  intiiim- 
cies,  —  they  afiect  much  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
have  a  sort  of  prudery  of  their  own,  not  at  all  un¬ 
like  what,,  in  the  other  sex,  is  occasionally  assumed 
by  those  whose  lives  are  not  distinguished  by  self- 
denial.  I  suspect  that  for  the  very  highest  walk  of 
the  profession  Englishmen  and  Russians  are  the 
best  adapted.  Frenchmen  have  too  much  levity  of 
manner,  Germans  are  too  stolid  and  impassive.  As 
for  Americans,  they  are  wholly  deficient  in  dignity, 
their  only  idea  of  which  is  intense  prasincss.  Tlie 
Russian,  however,  is  better  than  the  Briton;  for 
while  he  has  all  the  weight  and  gravity,  he  blends 
with  the  iiplomh  a  plasticity,  a  courteous  suavity, 
which  thp  other  never  attains  to,  —  he  is  a  courtier 
in  plain  clothes. 

vMiether  it  be  that  the  world  takes  a  sort  of 
malicious  [fleasure  in  watching  its  im[)udcnt  people, 
or  whether,  as  I  rather  incline  to  believe,  the  impu¬ 
dent  people  arc  deemed  better  than  the  drearier 
bores  who  invest  society,  whichever  the  cause,  they 
are  certainly  neither  discouraged  nor  disowned  in 
the  world  at  large.  Every  city,  of  Europe  has  its 
supply.  London  is  rich  in  them.  Paris  oflers  a 
fine  field  for  exploitation.  In  Vienna  they  are 
rarely  found.  It  is  the  one  capital  of  the  Continent 
where  there  is  no  social  jirivatecring ;  and  no 
amount  of  mere  impudence  of  the  most  gifted  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  craft  would  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  gaining  admission  within  the  jirecincts  of  a 
Lichtenstein  or  an  Erdddi  house. 

Impudence  is  to  social  success  what  credit  is  to 
commercial.  Tlie  man  who  can  draw  on  the  imagi¬ 
nary-  with  the  assurance  that,  on  the  faith  of  it,  he 
will  maintain  his  ground  and  make  sure  his  ixrsition, 
is  pretty  much  like  the  trader  who,  if  only  time  be 
given  him,  will  realize  enough  to  meet  his  engage¬ 
ments.  Wilkes  only  asked  ten  minutes  in  advance 
of  the  handsomest  man  in  England,  and  I  am 
certain  he  was  right ;  but  Wilkes  was  at  the  top  of 
the  profession,  —  Brummel  was  a  long  way  Ids  in¬ 
ferior.  Montron,  who  floimished  in  Paris  some  fifty 
years  ago,  was  a  very  remarkable  specimen.  Since 


that  time  we  have  fallen  upon  a  very  inferior  class. 
The  walk  has  been  vulgarized.  The  claim  of  the 

Eu.shing  man  to  a  front  place  is,  however,  intelligi- 
le  enough.  You  may  not  exactly  recognize  ms 
right,  but  you  must  confess  to  his  zeal,  and  yield 
credence  to  his  energy ;  but  what  is  really  difficult 
to  understand  is  the  social  success  of  men  who 
bring  nothing,  not  even  impudence,  to  the  common 
stock  of  amusement,  who  are  found  in  every  city  of 
Europe.  These  men  are  neither  rich,  great,  nor 
gifted.  They  live  obscurely,  dispense  no  civilities, 
do  nothing,  to  all  appearance,  for  any  one,  but  they 
are  even-where,  know  every  one,  and  have  access  to 
the  very  highest  in  the  land.  “  Don’t  bother  your^ 
self  with  Rouher,”  said  a  fiiend  of  nune  the  other 
day.  “  ‘  X.’  will  speak  of  it  to  the  Emperor.  X. 
told  Bi.smarck  that  remark  you  made.  X.  waa 
dining  on  Satiuxlay  with  Antonelli,  and  heard  that 

story  about  Lady  G - .”  Now  why  should  X. 

have  the  entree  at  the  Tuileries,  or  sit  at  meal  with 
the  Cardinal?  Can  you  tell  me  this,  or  do  you 
know  any  one  who  can  ? 

I  know  it  is  an  affectation  with  some  really  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  to  surround  themselves  with  verj- 
inferior  companions,  not  from  any  desire  to  be  kings 
of  their  company,  for  some  of  them  are  men  who 
would  command  the  first  places  anywhere ;  but  out 
of  .some  strange  caprice,  partly  humoristic  and  partly 
indolent,  they  like  to  have  about  them  those  who  are 
easy  recipients  of  their  own  hiunors,  and  who  de¬ 
mand  no  exertion  to  entertain  them ;  and  as  they 
would  despise  toadyism,  they  select  men  even  in¬ 
capable  of  that  servile  homage ;  these  drearj-  inscru¬ 
table  s  have  therefore  their  use  here. 

Who  ever  saw  a  knot  of  men  travelling  without 
one  of  these  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  yacht  party  with¬ 
out  one  ?  Are  these  fellows,  after  all,  the  great 
philo.sophers  of  the  age,  who  know  everything,  see 
everything,  and  do  nothing,  —  for  whom  and  for 
whose  benefit  you  and  I,  and  hundreds  like  us, 
write  books  and  newspapers,  make  reforms  in  Par¬ 
liament,  pull  down  churches,  and  send  out  exjjedi- 
tions  to  Africa  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  these,  whom  we  profanely  have 
believed  to  Imj  the  dull  dogs  of  the  world,  are  its 
prime  movers  and  masters  ?  Have  they  a  mason- 
hood  amongst  them,  and  secret  signs  to  signify  how 
they  are  playing  us  off,  how  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  at  our  expense  ?  What  a  dreadful  thought, 
to  tliink  these  stolid  existences  were  shrewd  ob¬ 
servers  and  profound  thinkers,  the  real  spectators  of 
that  comedy  that  you  and  I  are  playing  for  their 
amusement  1 

Some  one  once  imagined  the  horror  and  dismay 
that  would  be  spread  through  life  if  the  furniture  of 
our  houses  could  be  endowed  with  speech  and  be 
called  into  the  witness-box  against  us ;  but  these 
men  would  be  far  more  terrible  if  we  could  believe 
them  to  be  endowed  with  intelligence. 

If  the  inscrutables  throw  off  their  mask,  what  sat¬ 
ires  we  should  have  on  our  vanity  and  our  preten¬ 
sion,  our  wit  and  our  wisdom,  —  on  the  conversa¬ 
tional  brilliancy  we  assumed  to  be  impromptu,  and 
the  claret  we  pretended  to  have  kept  so  long  I  what 
bankruptcy  would  fall  upon  all  our  affectations ! 

Tlie  question  I  would  then  projiound  is.  Are  our 
dreary  people,  whom  we  cultivate,  ask  to  dinner, 
and  foster  generally,  are  they  the  dull  nonentities 
we  love  to  believe  them ;  or  are  we  nurturing  a 
whole  colony  of  serpents  in  the  midst  of  us,  whose 
torjior  is  but  for  a  season,  and  who  will  awake  one 
day  and  devour  us  ? 
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I  own  to  a  strong  persona)  interest  in  tlie  solution 
of  this  jnoblein,  for  I  have  lieen  handling  these 
snakes  fearlessly  for  years,  and  it  is  only  by  a  sud¬ 
den  thought  I  have  conie  to  imagine  they  might  be 
poisonous. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

j  The  best  pcartraits  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the 
French  Academy  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  women. 

An  English  version  of  M.  Sardou’s  comedy  “  S(5- 
raphinc  ’’has  been  produced  at  the  Queen’s  Thea¬ 
tre,  London. 

The  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  been 
I  thrown  into  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  mind  by  Mr. 
Somner’s  speech  on  the  “  Alabama  Claims.” 

I  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  token  of  gratitude 
I  for  liis  conversion,  and  as  a  thank-offering,  is  about 
1  founding  and  endowing  a  magnificent  hospital  for 
I  lepers  in  Jerusalem. 

Th  k  Btorj-  of  F aust  and  Gretchen  has  been  turned 
into  a  burlesque  opicra  by  MM.  Cremieu.x  and 
Adolphe  .Taimts  and  lias  been  produced  at  tlie  Fol- 
j  ie»-Dramatiqucs  with  music  by  M.  Herv#,  as  “  Le 

I  petit  Faust.” 

The  House  of  Commons  was  recently  favored 
by  Mr.  Synan  with  genuine  and  consequently  de- 
I  licious  Irish  bull.  Defending  one  Colonel  French 

Ifrom  some  remarks  which  had  been  directed  against 
him,  Mr.  S.  said,  “  His  right  Hon.  friend  had 
retained  liis  seat  between  thirty  and  forty  years, 

I  and  was  likely,  if  he  lived  as  long,  to  retain  it  for 
j  the  period  of  Us  natural  life  !  ” 

I 

I  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  sent  the  following 
I  unique  challengi*  to  M.  Bancel,  an  ultra  red  Repub- 
licanist,  and  contributor  to  the  new  Radical  paper 
I  the  Rappel,  —  “  Will  you  send  me  two  of  your 

I  friends  ?  I  shall  put  them  in  communication  with 

j  two  of  mine.  They  will  select  a  vast  mile,  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  staff  of  stenogriuihs,  and  fix  the  day  and 
i  hour  of  meeting.”  As  M.  Bancel  is  said  to  be  very 

I  fond  of  displaying  liis  gifts  as  an  orator,  it  is  prob- 

j  able  that  the  gentleman  will  jack  up  the  gauntlet. 

I  “  The  Girl  of  the  Period  Miscellany,”  an  illns- 
'!  trated  monthly  magazine  for  h*  femme:<,  has  a  de- 
'  partiuent  called  “  The  Grumbler,”  at  the  head  of 
f  which  stands  the  following  enticing  editorial  no¬ 
il  tice :  — 

1  Any  lady,  marriwl  or  single,  who  has,  or  fancies  she 
I  has  (which  is  the  same  thing),  just  or  unjust  cause 

j  of  complaint  against  husband,  suitor,  or  other  ob- 

i  noxious  male,  is  invited  to  make  known  her  griev- 

I  anccs  through  the  medium  of  The  Grumbler  ;  and 

I  as  no  replies  or  justifications  will,  on  any  pretence, 

S  be  inserted,  the  afflicted  one  will  enjoy  the  proud 

f  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  aevusations  are  un- 

i  answerable. 

j  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  injured  ladies  are  j)o- 
j  litely  requested,  not  necessarily  for_pul)lication,  but 

I  as  a  safeguard  against  any  mean’ attempt  on  the 

(  part  of  the  accused  to*  publish  justifications  of  their 

I  unpardonable  lx;havior.J 

[  While  vclocipodomania  is  moderating  with  us, 
f  it  is  increasing  abroad.  A  party  of  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon’s  aides-de-camp  lately  made  a  trip  from  Nice 
t  to  Villafranca  on  wafer  velocipedes.  These  ma- 
j,  chines  consist  of  two  miniature  parallel  canoes, 

I  which  support  a  sort  of  chair;  the  paddle-wheel, 
j  placed  between  the  canoes,  is  {H'opelled  by  the  feet 

Fiv - 


only,  and  is  covered  like  tin*  paddle-wheel  of  a 
steamer  to  protect  the  driver  from  the  water  it 
throws  up.  Their  speed  is  said  to  be  very  great 
It  now  remains  for  the  Aeronautical  Society  to 
adapt  the  velocipede  to  travelling  through  the  air. 

“  Good  poetry  on  religious  subjects  is  so  scarce,” 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that  we  should  hon¬ 
or  all  well-meant  efforts.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
say  much  of  the  following  stanzas.  They  are  pub  ; 
lished  in  Chaiheery  Lane,  and  a  ‘  considerable  allow-  I 
ance  ’  is  made  ‘  to  those  who  pureffiase  to  give  away.’  ■ 
The  poem  is  entitled  ‘  The  Heavenly  Bank,’  and 
we  quote  the  most  remarkable  verst's  :  — 

‘  I  have  a  never-failing  bank, 

A  more  than  Koldtu  'love  ; 

No  earthiy  bank  is  half  so  rich. 

How  can  I  then  be  poor  f 

‘Sometimes  ray  Banker  smiling  says, 

“  Why  don’t  you  oftener  come  ?  ” 

“  And  vhen  you  draw  a  little  note. 

Why  not  a  larger  sum." 

•  •  •  *  * 

‘  I  know  my  bank  will  never  break  ; 

No,  it  can  never  fait  ; 

The  firm,  three  persons  in  one  God, 

Jehovah,  Lord  of  all. 

‘  Should  all  the  banks  of  Britain  break. 

The  B.ank  of  England  smash. 

Bring  in  your  notes  to  Zion’s  Bank,  — 

You  ’ll  surely  have  your  cash.’ 

Even  those  who  art*  the  firmest  lielievers  in  the 
efficacy  of  revival  songs  may  doubt  the  good  taste 
of  tills ;  but  the  concluding  stanzas  are  still 
worse  : — 

‘  The  leper  had  a  little  note,  — 

“  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  can  ’’  ;  _ 

The  Banker  cashed  his  little  note, 

.  And  healed  the  sickly  man. 

‘  But  see  the  wretched  dying  thief 
Hang  by  the  Banker’s  side  ; 

He  crietl.  “  Dear  Lord,  remember  me  !  ’’ 

He  got  bis  cash  and  died.’ 

Surely  such  .atrocious  doggerel  on  sacred  subjects  ii 
merely  blasphemous.” 

Experiment.^  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
Birmingliam  (England^  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
to  the  non-liability  of  percussion-caps  to  explode 
en  mn»»e.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been  pver  and 
over  again  established,  that  percussion-caps  will 
not  explode  in  bulk.  One  cap  may  explode, — 
two,  thn-e,  or  more,  fifty  or  a  hundred ;  but  each 
explosion  is,  so  to  speak.  Independent  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  communicafed  from  one  cap  to  another, 
and  the  explosion  of  so  many  caps  at  once  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  a  number  of  explo¬ 
sions  of  single  caps  which  have  been  subjected  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  similar  or  separate  influ¬ 
ences.  An  explosion  of  this  character  is  not  of  a 
formidable  character.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  with  reference  to 
the  destruction  by  nitro-glycerine  of  the  steamship 
Enropean  at  Colon,  an  atfempt  was  made  to  fix  the 
blame  on  a  small  cargo  of  percussion-caps,  but  it 
was  effectually  defeated  by  tiie  evidence  which  was 
forthcoming  on  the  side  of  the  caps,  and  with  which 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  late  experi¬ 
ments  an*  in  jK*rfect  accord.  In  these  experiments 
boxes  containing  caps  were  placed  in  the  fire,  and 
there  allowed  to  n‘main  until  one  by  one  the  caps 
burnt  out;  a  half-hunihredweight  of  caps  were 
placi‘d  in  a  n>d-hot  chamber,  without  giving  ris»*  to 
any  e.xploEiun  ;  fifty  thousand  caps  were  placed  in 
an  ordinary  packing-case  inside  a  furnace,  but  no 
explosion  occurred ;  heavy  masses  of  inm  were 
allowed  to  fall  on  parcels  containing  each  five  thou¬ 
sand  caps,  without  producing  an  explosion ;  a  bag 
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containing  twenty  thousand  was  laid  on  the  rails 
of  the  London  and  Northwi-stern  Railway,  and  an 
engine  passed  over  it  without  causing  an  explosion  ; 
and  even  one  hundred  thousand  cjms  in  two  wood¬ 
en  packing-cases  placed  on  the  buffers  (not  spring) 
of  an  engine,  and  struck  by  a  train  of  several  trueks, 
moving  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  gave  no  explosion. 
It  is  difficult  to  SCI'  how  the  English  railway  com¬ 
panies  can  ri'sist  this  conclusive  evidt'nce  as  to  the 
safety  of  j)ercussion  caps,  or  why  thy  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  impose  prohibitory'  charges  on  their  con¬ 
veyance  by  rail. 

Autuck  Helps,  in  one  of  his  Short  Essays  now 
appearing  in  Good  Word<,  says':  — 

“  Regarding  one  day,  in  company  with  a  humor¬ 
ous  friend,  a  noble  vessel  of  a  somewhat  novel  con¬ 
struction,  sailing  sloyvly  out  of  port,  he  observed, 
‘What  a  (piantitv  of  cold  water  somebody  must 
have  had  down  Ids  back  !  ’  In  my  innocence  I 
supposed  that  he  alluded  to  the  wet  work  of  the 
artisans  yvho  had  been  building  her;  but  yvhen  1 
came  to  know  him  better,  I  found  that  this  yvas  the 
form  of  comment  he  always  indulged  in,  yvhen  con¬ 
templating  any  new  and  great  work,  and  that  his 
somebody  yvas  the  designer  of  the  vessel.  My 
friend  had  carefully  studied  the  art  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  a  class  of  men  yvhom  he  des¬ 
ignated  simply  as  ‘cold-water  pourers.’  It  was 
most  amusing  to  hear  him  describe  the  lengthened 
sufferings  of  the  man  yvho  first  designed  a  yvheel ; 
of  him  yvho  first  built  a  boat;  and  of  the  adventur¬ 
ous  jyersonage  yvho  first  proposed  the  daring  enter¬ 
prise  of  using  buttons,  instead  of  fishes’  bones,  to 
fasten  the  scanty  raiment  of  some  savage  tribe. 
Warming  yvith  his  theme,  he  would  become  quite 
eloquent  in  describing  the  long  career  of  discour¬ 
agement  yyhich  these  rash  men  had  brought  upon 
themselves,  and  yvhich  he  said,  to  his  knowledge, 
must  have  shortened  all  their  lives.  He  invented 
imaginary  dialogues  betyveen  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
ventor,  say  of  the  yvheel,  and  his  jyarticular  friend, 
some  eminent  cold-yvater  pourer.  For,  as  he  said, 
every  man  has  some  sueh  friend,  who  fascinates  him 
by  fear,*  and  to  yvhom  he  confides  his  enterprises 
in  order  to  hear  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

“  Tlie  sayings  of  the  chilling  friend  probably,  as 
he  observed,  ran  thus  :  — 

‘“We  seem  to  have  gone  on  very  well  tor  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  without  this  rolling  thing.  Your 
father  carried  burdens  on  his  back.  The  king  is 
content  to  be  borne  on  men’s  shoulders.  The  high- 
priest  is  not  too  j)roud  to  do  the  same.  Indeed,  I 
question  whether  it  is  not  irreligious  to  attempt  to 
snift  from  men’s  shoulders  their  natural  burdens. 

“‘Then,  as  to  its  succeeding,  —  for  my  part,  I 
see  no  chance  of  that.  Hoyv  can  it  go  up  hill  ? 
How  is  one  to  stop  it,  going  down  ?  How  oltcn  you 
have  failed  before  in  other  fancitiil  things  of  the 
same  nature  !  Besides,  you  are  losing  your  time ; 
and  the  yams  about  your  hut  are  only  half  planted. 
You  will  be  a  beggar;  and  it  is  my-  duty,  as  a 
friend,  to  tell  you  so  plainly.  There  was  Nang- 
chung :  what  becairte  of  him  ‘I  We  had  found  fire 
for  ages,  in  a  proper  way,  taking  a  proper  time 
about  it,  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together.  He  must 
needs  strike  out  fire  at  once,  with  iron  and  flint ; 
and  did  ho  die  in  his  bed  ?  Our  sacred  lords  saw 
the  impiety  of  that  proceeding,  and  very-  justly  im¬ 
paled  the  man  who  imitated  heavenly  powers.  And, 
even  if  you  could  succeed  with  this  new  and  absurd 
rolling  thing,  the  State  would  be  ruined.  What 


would  become  of  those  who  now  carry  burdens  on 
their  backs  ?  Put  aside  the  vain  fancies  of  a  child¬ 
ish  mind,  and  finish  the  planting  of  your  yams.’ 

“  No  one  who  had  not  heard  my  ingenious  friend 
throw  himself  into  the  part  of  the  first  objector,  can 
well  imagine  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  against 
the  invention  of  forks.  The  proposed  invention 
was  impious,  troublesome,  unclean,  unnecessary,  and 
ludicrous.  Besides,  it  was  impossible,  by  reason  of 
its  difficulty ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
most  dangerous.  It  was  putting  a  ready  weapon 
into  every  angry  man’s  hands,  when  the  juice  of  the 
grape  should  mount  into  men’s  heads ;  and  it  would 
mount  into  the  heads  even  of  the  wisest.  Who 
would  answer  lor  the  deaths  that  would  ensue  firom 
these  dangerous  weapons  being  always  close  at 
hand  ?  There  could  be  no  blessing  on  a  meal  that 
was  to  be  eaten  with  forks.  They  had  had  a  fam¬ 
ine  last  year,  when  two  million  Celestials  died  in 
anguish.  Wliat  would  happen  the  year  after  foits 
should  come  into  use  ?  Not  that  they  could  be 
used  ;  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  learn  how  to 
use  them.  I'hen,  what  was  to  become  of  the  four 
great  Tang-rang  ceremonials,  which  all  depended 
ujKjn  the  meat  being  taken  bit  by  bit,  in  due  succes¬ 
sion,  between  the  thumb  and  each  of  the  several 
fingers  ?  •  •• " 

“How  was  the  Celestial  monarch  to  show  his 
world-astounding  favor  to  a  wisely-controlling 
minister,  when  that  royal  j)ersonage  could  not 
take  between  his  thumb  and  his  little  finger  a 
boiled  bird’s-nest,  and  forever  irradiate  with 
joy  the  statesman,  by  tlirowing  it  into  his  mouth, 
held  open  reverently  V  The  tiling  could  not  be ; 
and  he  who  should  endeavor  to  invent  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  as  a  fork  was  an  idiot,  a  hater  of  men,  a 
parricide,  cousin  of  a  dead  dog,  and  a  despiser  of 
all  ceremonials.  Finally,  what  would  his  aunt, 
widow  of  the  great  Ling-Pe,  say  ?  a  wise  lady,  who 
had  known  all  the  sacred  usages  of  old,  and  who 
had  seven  riee-fields  and  tliree-and-twenty  slaves  to 
Itequeath.  Thus  the  invention  of  forks  was  stopped 
in  China. 

“  My  humorous  fiiend  was  wont  to  say,  that  thus, 
too,  several  fork  inventors  in  various  countries  had 
lieen  quelled,  until  the  wicked  idea  entered  into  a 
man  who  had  no  aunt,  and  then  forks  were  invent¬ 
ed  ;  but  he,  the  inventor,  was  justly  burnt  alive. 

“  It  is  really  very  curious  to  observe  how,  even  in 
modem  times,  the  arts  of  discouragement  prevail. 
Tliere  are  men,  whose  sole  pretence  to  wisdom  con¬ 
sists  in  administering  discouragement.  They  are 
never  at  a  loss.  They  are  equally  ready  to  proph¬ 
esy,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  all  jKissible  varieties 
of  misfortune  to  any  enterprise  that  is  proposed ; 
and,  when  the  thing  is  produced,  and  has  met  with 
some  success,  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  We  once  saw  a 
work  of  art  jiroduced  in  the  presence  of  an  eminent 
cold-water  pourer.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
beautiful ;  but  he  instantly  fastened  upon  a  small 
crack  in  it,  that  nobody  had  observed ;  and  upon  that 
crack  he  would  dilate,  whenever  the  work  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  presence.  Indeed,  he  did  not  see  the 
work,  but  only  the  crack  in  it.  That  flaw,  that  little 
flaw,  was  all  in  all  to  him. 

“  The  cold-water  pourers  are  not  all  of  one  form 
of  mind.  Some  are  led  to  indulge  in  this  recreation 
fbmi  genuine  timidity.  They  really  do  fear  that  all 
new  attempts  will  fail.  Others  are  simply  envious 
and  ill-natured.  Then,  agtun,  there  is  a  sense  of 
power  and  wisdom  in  prophesying  eviL  Moreover, 
it  is  the  safest  thing  to  prophesy,  for  hardly  any- 
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thing  at  first  succeeds  exactly  in  the  way  that  it 
was  intended  tu  succeed. 

“  Again,  there  is  the  lack  uf  imagination  which 
gives  rise  to  the  utterance  of  so  much  discourage¬ 
ment.  For  an  oidinaiy  man,  it  must  have  l)een  a 
great  inentid  strain  to  grasp  the  ideas  of  tho  fii>st 
projectors  <'f  steam  and  gcs,  cleetr''  '-tcicgi’a;'hs.  .•'lul 
piun-deadening  chlorotorm.  The  inveuUtf  is  always, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  somewhat  of  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  and  often  they  do  their  Ix'st  to  make  him  so. 

A^ain,  there  is  the  want  of  sympatliy ;  and  that 
is,  pc'rliaps,  the  nding  cause  in  most  men’s  minds 
who  have  given  themsi-lves  uj)  to  discourage.  Tliey 
are  not  tender  enough,  or  6ym])athetic  enough,  to 
appreciate  all  the  pain  they  are  giving,  when,  in  a 
dull,  plodding  way,  they  lay  out  argmiumt  after  ar¬ 
gument  to  show  that  the  project  which  the  jXKjr  in¬ 
ventor  has  set  his  heart  u]x>u,  and  upon  which,  per¬ 
haps,  he  has  staked  his  fortune,  will  not  succeed. 

“  But  what  inventors  suffer  is  but  a  small  part 
of  what  mankind  in  general  endure  from  thoughtless 
and  unkind  discouragement.  These  liigh-souled 
men  belong  to  the  suffering  class,  and  must  suffer ;  but 
it  is  in  daily  life  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  discour¬ 
agement  tells  so  much.  Fropt)se  not  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,  but  a  small  party  of  pleasure  to  an  apt  discour- 
agiT  (and  there  is  generally  one  in  most  housc-- 
holds),  and  see  what  he  will  make  of  it.  It  soon 
becomes  sicklied  over  with  doubt  and  desjxjndency  ; 
and,  at  last,  the  only  hope  of  the  proposer  is  that 
his  proposal,  when  realized,  will  not  be  an  igno- 
mimoiis  failun*.  All  hopi'  of  pleasun*  at  least  for 
him,  the  proposer,  has  long  been  out  of  tlie  question.” 
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What  can  I  WTite  within  a  book 
VVTiich  is  to  face  a  face  so  pretty  — 

T'lion  a  ]»age  to  meet  tlio  look 

Of  ore  ■:o  yo'ing,  and  dear,  and  witty? 

O  sweetest  thought.s  come  to  mv  call, 

Tlioughts  sweet  as  she  is,  if  tliere  be  such ; 

F ancies  more  fair  than  come  at  all  — 

Fairer  than  fairest !  —  she  should  sc^e  such. 

O  that  in  flowers  my  utterance  were ! 

That,  from  the  page,  might  bloom  my  fancie.s 
In  sweetness  fit  to  j)leasure  her. 

In  lilies,  jessamines,  and  pansies  1 

“  Sweets  to  the  sweet  ”  ;  —  ’t  were  only  right, 
llhyming  to  her,  to  write  in  roses 
Such  dreams  as  Summer  to  her  sight, . 

In  odorous  violets,  discloses. 

•Ah,  should  I  seek  all  nature  through, 

'ihe  bloom  that  sweetest  to  the  bee  is, 

How  poorly  would  it,  page,  on  you 
Show  to  the  reader  half  what  she  is  1 

She  moves,  like  .Tune,  through  sultry  hours 
Warmed  with  such  sighs  as  should  be  uttered. 
Not  in  -weak  words,  but  passion-flowers, 

Tliat  lovers’  twilight  vows  have  fluttered. 

.Silence  must  praise  her ;  language  fails : 

All !  he  who  would  with  utterance  woo  her. 

Must  breathe  such  songs  as  nightingales 
Or  music’s  self  would  murmur  to  her ! 

.She  came  to  show  to  our  blest  sight 
What  heaven  to  earth  could  lend  of  be.auty, 
Tiierelbre  our  blessings  are  her  right. 

And  to  adore  her  is  a  duty. 

Well,  at  her  feet  all  hearts  may  fall  I 

O  sweetest  shape  of  heaven  inatle  human. 

She  sums  in  her  dear  self,  the  all 
Of  loveliness  that ’s  lent  to  woman. 

To  prove  Goil’s  goodness  to  our  eyes. 

Spring  and  the  sight  to  her  were  given. 

She  shows  us  Eve  in  PaiTulise, 

And  what  the  angels  are  in  heaven. 

Ah,  how  I  wish  1  alas,  in  vain  ! 

(To  write  “  in  vain,”  ah,  how  I  suffer ! ) 

That  I  were  twenty-four  again. 

And  not  a  married,  gray  old  buffer ! 

Then  how  about  her  I  would  sigh ! 

With  gloves  as  spotless,  —  boots  as  natty. 

As  some  one’s  she  knows ;  Lord !  how  I 
Would  love  a  girl  whose  name  is  Patty ! 

Well,  Heaven  be  with  her  all  her  way 
To  heaven  itself  through  death’s  dark  portals ; 
While  here  our  angel  makes  her  stay. 

May  she  know  "but  the  joys  of  mortals ! 

Wlierever  with  the  hours  she  roam 

Her  path  through  flowers  and  sun.shine  still  be  — 
Be  hers  such  love  as  lights  my  home 
^Vhen  she  is  forty  —  as  she  will  be ! 

W.  C.  Bf.nnf,tt. 
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I  I  I  I. 

O,  where  is  the  sliip  that  sailed  over  the  sea 
i  Last  Michaelmas-tide  was  a  year  ? 

I  At  Michaidmas-tide.  and  she  promised  to  be 
By  Midsummer  back  again  here. 

I  Stout  and  strong  was  her  build,  stout  and  strong  was 
her  oak. 

Stout  and  strong  were  h(*r  mariners  Ixild ; 

Loud  and  long  were  our  cheers,  ns  the  goo«l  ship 
broke 

Through  the  Bar,  where  the  big  breakers  rolled. 
1  “GW  speed  thee,  my  son,”  prayed  the  gray  Grandame, 
As  die  wiped  tiie  last  tear  from  her  eye. 
j  “  He  must  yo,”  sighed  the  Bride,  yet  she  smiled  all 

I  the  same. 

As  near  to  a  smile  as  a  sigh ! 

!Now  a  heave,  yo  ho !  heave  the  lead,  yo  ho  ! 
And  a  heave,  yo  ho !  for  the  lead. 

a  II. 

I  O,  where  is  the  sliip  that  sailed  over  the  sea 
I  Last  Michaelmas-tide  was  a  year  ? 
j  At  Michaelmas-tide,  and  she  promised  to  be 
1  By  Midsummer  back  again  here. 

I  “  God  save,  thee,  my  son,”  moans  the  gray  Grandame, 
*  With  ever  a  tear  in  her  eye  ; 

“  He  must  come,”  cries  the  Bride,  yet  she  weeps  all 
I  the  same, 

1  As  the  weariful  days  go  by. 

J  Alas,  for  the  ship  that  lies  deep  in  the  sea  ! 

I  Alas,  for  the  mariners’  hearts  that  are  cold  ! 

I  Alas,  for  two  heart's  breaking  silently. 

Bonny  Bride  and  gray  Grandame  old  ! 

J  Now  a  heave,  yo  ho !  heave  the  lead,  yo  ho ! 

i  And  a  heave,  yo  ho !  for  the  lead. 
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